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NOTES. 


ie is evident that a retiring-age limit will have to 
be fixed for the Bench. Lord Esher, as we pointed 
out last week, marred the grace of his retirement by 
delay. See now the effect of his procrastinating 
example. An old man of nearly seventy, whose retire- 
ment has been confidently expected for years, creeps 
into his place. What does Sir Nathaniel Lindley want 
with promotion? He has long held, and held with 
dignity, a high and not ill-paid position. Could he 
not have been content with his record of duty done, 
without running the risk of spoiling it by straining, on 
the eve of seventy, at a place he cannot possibly hold 
for long? The acceptance of the appointment is more 
difficult to explain than the offer, Circumstances ren- 
dered it impossible to make one of the usual appoint- 
ments; in their default courtesy would require that 
the place should be formally offered to Lord Justice 
Lindley. The Mastership of the Rolls is unquestionably 
a post of dignity, but Sir Nathaniel should have 
remembered that the effect of the highest rdle may be 
spoilt by an ill-timed entry. 


Lord Esher has for so long a time been “‘ playing a 
little game” with enterprising newspapers and with 
his confréres eager for preferment concerning his re- 
tirement, that now he actually has retired one really 
cannot help wondering why he retired a fortnight ago 
rather than in twenty years to come. We wonder if 
we can supply the reason. The front part of the new 
Rolls Office in Chancery Lane is just completed. How 
many have noticed the two panels, one on either side 
of the gateway? That on the one side contains the 
arms of Lord Esher, Master of the Rolls, and the other 
the arms of Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte, K.C.B., Deputy- 
Keeper of the Records. It is only a few weeks since 
these were set up. Now, did Lord Esher want to 
make it certain that his arms, and not his successor’s, 
would remain there, a monument for all time to come ? 
The arms of Brett in the first and fourth quarters are, 
of course, correct, but we doubt very strongly the 
authenticity of the second and third quarterings. The 
panels themselves are decidedly of the ‘‘cheap and 
nasty ”’ sort. 


Probably it will be remembered that upon the recent 
elevation of Mr. Justice Lopes to the Peerage as Lord 
Ludlow, his Lordship favoured the daily Press with a 
brief but glorified account of his supposed ancestry and 
other matters. Our contributor ‘‘ X,” when dealing 
with the subject, simply quoted and upset those 
sentences in Lord Ludlow’s letter containing the 
definite statement of descent. A correspondent has, 


however, been good enough to draw our attention to 
the following sentences of the letter with which ‘‘X” 


omitted to deal :—‘‘ Edmund Ludlow retired to Vevay 
in Switzerland, and lived there until his death; and 
over his door at Vevay was a board which you will 
find mentioned in Macaulay’s and other histories of 
England, with the following inscription : ‘Omne solum 
forti patria quia patris 1664.’ When the old house at 
Vevay was pulled down, the municipality of Vevay sent 
the board to my mother (Lady Lopes), and it is now 
over my front door at Heywood.” Concerning this our 
correspondent writes :—‘‘If ‘X’ will refer to Firth’s 
edition of Ludlow’s ‘Memoirs,’ vol. ii. p. 517, he 
will find that the board in question was never given by 
the municipality (nor given at all to Lord Ludlow’s 
mother), but was obtained from the owner of the house, 
M. Louis Grenier, by Mr. Abraham Ludlow, ‘who 
represented himself as a descendant of Ludlow’” 
(z.e. Edmund Ludlow, the Regicide). Our correspondent 
goes on to state that ‘‘the removal of the board under 
a false pretence has always been a sore point ” with the 
Ludlow family—that is, the real Ludlow family. 


On Monday morning, by favour of the ‘“‘ Daily 
Chronicle,” Europe had a political sensation for a few 
hours. Our contemporary announced that Lord Salis- 
bury was about to resign. The journal did not say 
whether he intended to give up both his offices, or only 
one of them; but that did not matter much. At noon- 
tide, on the authority of a message from Lord Salisbury 
to the Central News, the evening papers declared that 
the statement in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” was untrue. 
We have some reason for fearing that it was not so 
far from the truth as the country was anxious to 
believe. The value to be attached to the contradiction 
is conditioned by the wording of the question sent by 
the Press Agency, and that is not known. Besides, 
it must be remembered that a Prime Minister cannot 
announce to the people any prospective change in the 
Cabinet before he has arranged with the Sovereign. 
Lord Salisbury has been indisposed for months, and is 
not now so well as could be wished. It has been 
remarked that he is in excellent spirits. That is Lord 
Salisbury’s normal state. When any apprehensive Con- 
servative denounced Mr. Gladstone to him during the 
Home Rule crisis the Tory Leader shook with laughter. 
These few months, when at work in the Foreign Office, 
he has not been in a mood of such reassuring amuse- 
ment. We shall not be surprised if, remaining Prime 
Minister, Lord Salisbury retires from the Foreign Office 
ere long. In these days one portfolio is quite enough 
for the most robust of men. 


On Monday last the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” published a 
contradiction of certain statements made by our Special 
Correspondent in the East, in his account of two inter- 
views, one with the King of Greece, the other with the 
Crown Prince. We deal with the contradiction in 
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another place, but when it appeared we immediately 
telegraphed to our Correspondent, and have received 
from him the following reply :—‘‘I wish to confirm 
emphatically and categorically the authenticity of my 
interview with the King and the Crown Prince. I did 
not seek these audiences, but after reiterated requests 
from M. Ralli I consented to postpone my departure. 
My interview with the King took place in the bureau of 
his palace at Athens, where he told me many things 
besides those which are published in the ‘Saturday.’ 
The Court Marshal sent me an invitation fixing the 
hour when the Prince would see me in his tent opposite 
his little house at Agia Marina. The Prince told me 
many anecdotes about Seifullah Pasha, Mahmoud Bey’s 
son, Moukhtar Pasha, his old comrade at Berlin, 
Bennet Burleigh, and others. After the Prince’s remarks 
on Smolensky, I can understand his displeasure in 
reading the interview. Who could foresee that the 
King would appoint as Minister of War the man who, 
the Prince said, had shown such mutinous indiscipline 
that if he had been in any other European army he 
would have been handed over to a court-martial ? ” 


Some time ago we announced that a cave was in 
process of formation which might give the leaders of 
the Unionist party some trouble, and that the cause of 
the disaffection was Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘ dominating 
will.” Since that announcement the movement has 
gathered sufficient strength to venture to declare itself 

ublicly, and at Berwick-on-Tweed last week Lord 
ndonderry declared war openly on the Chamberlain 
influence. He has circularized the Conservative Asso- 
ciations of the North, declaring that unless the Govern- 
ment mends its ways there will be a serious split in the 
party. He does not mince matters in hiscircular. The 
Government, he says, has cast the principles of Con- 
servatism to the winds by passing the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. These same principles are sub- 
ordinated to the dominating will of the Colonial Secre- 
tary. Under that fatal influence the Conservative 
party has virtually become an organization for the pro- 
motion of Radical measures. The serious part of the 
business is that Lord Londonderry seems to have 
already won over the Conservative Associations of 
the North to his side, for at the Berwick-on-Tweed 
conference they passed unanimously a resolution en- 
dorsing his views and re-electing him President of 
their Union. It is, moreover, a sign that the 
Times,” little as its influence counts nowadays, so 
far from discouraging the leader of the revolt, in 
-timid and tentative fashion suggests that there is some 
justification for his action. However, the revolt is not 
likely to spread, except in the districts under Lord 
Londonderry’s immediate influence, and the support of 
the ‘‘ Times ” will not be worth much to the movement. 
Everybody knows that it is not a question of principle 
which is agitating the disaffected ones, but a question 
of pocket. 


What, after all, are those Conservative principles 
which have been cast to the winds at Mr. Chamberlain’s 
bidding ? Lord Londonderry would find it very diffi- 
cult to formulate them. There is a Tory policy in 
domestic affairs, no doubt, and, whatever else it may 
be, that policy is not one of blind opposition to all pro- 
gress. The younger and abler men of the party see 
clearly that the traditions of Toryism are all in favour 
of sound, if cautious, legislation for the benefit of the 
working classes, and even Lord Salisbury has shown 
that he is not afraid of ‘‘ Socialistic” legislation, when 
all that it means is the interference of the State to 
secure better conditions of life for the people. What 
else have been the Mines Acts, the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts, the Public Health Acts, the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Acts, passed by Tory Administrations? The 
Tories have a far finer record of valuable social legis- 
Jation behind them than have the Liberals. It is Lord 
Beaconsfield, Lord Randolph Churchill, and, we may 
now add, Mr. Chamberlain, who have niade the strength 
of the Tory party, not Lord Wemyss, or Lord Grim- 
thorpe, or Lord Londonderry. 


The recess speeches of the gentlemen who constitute 
Her Majesty’s Opposition are certainly amusing. Sir 
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Edward Grey on Wednesday gravely assured the 
electors of Newcastle that he did not look upon the 
verdict of the last General Election as ‘‘a final, in. 
fallible and irrevocable judgment.” Under any circum. 
stances this would be a very safe thing to say ; but it is 
scarcely an utterance calculated to inspire with new 
hope the downcast Liberals. In the rest of his speech 
the former Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs acted 
the part of the candid friend. He begged his hearers 
to give the last Administration credit for good inten. 
tions. It was true they did nothing, but they had 
meant to do much. As for the present, he admitted 
that the Liberals were a party without a policy. All 
they have to do is to criticize the Government. When 
he came to do a little criticizing himself, however, he 
became still more candid. He admitted that the 
Accidents Act was a great measure, and almost half 
his speech was an elaborate excuse for Lord Salis. 
bury’s failure to get his own way in the European 
Concert. All this was admirably honest, but scarcely 
politic. We all know that the Liberals are at sixes and 
sevens; but it is not ‘quite the game for one of their 
spokesmen to up and tell the world that they really 
have no idea what they are going to fight the Govern. 
ment about. Sir Edward Grey should have learnt from 
Lord Rosebery’s fate that honesty is not the best policy 
for a politician. 


The Duke of Norfolk is an able and conscientious 
man, and there is no doubt that when he undertook the 
duties of Postmaster-General, it was with the firm 
intention of improving the administration of the Post 
Office and of bringing it more into line with the neces- 
sities of the commercial community. How little he 
has been able to achieve his Annual Report sufficiently 
shows. He has done more than either of his two pre- 
decessors, it is true, but his reforms have all been 
minor ones. From the little he has achieved it is 
possible to surmise the strength of that opposition to 
all progress which has always characterized the per- 
manent officials at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The profit made 
by the Post Office during the past year is close upon four 
millions sterling. In return for such an enormous con- 
tribution to the Revenue the community has a right to 
demand a far greater consideration of its convenience 
than it at present receives. 


The most notable feature of the Report is the record 
of the muddle-headed action of the Post Office with 
regard to the telephone monopoly. For this of course 
the Duke of Norfolk is not responsible. Sir James 
Fergusson, Postmaster-General in 1892, Director of 
the National Telephone Company in 1897, made the 
bargain by which the Post Office relieved the telephone 
monopoly of a costly obligation, that of providing trunk 
wires between different towns, and, taking on its own 
shoulders the least remunerative part of the telephone 
business, left the National Telephone Company in 
sole possession of the profitable local exchanges. It is 
clear that unless the present policy of the Post Office of 
withholding licences is at once reversed, the blunder 
which was made over the purchase of the telegraphs 
will be repeated, and the State will have to purchase at 
an exorbitant price a monopoly which it ought never to 
have allowed to go out of its possession. But per- 
manent officials learn nothing from their own blunders. 
We trust there is nothing more than blundering behind 
the extraordinary subservience of the Post Office ad- 
ministration to the interests of the National Telephone 
Company. 


Mr. Balfour returned to a favourite topic on Wednes- 
day when he expounded to an Edinburgh audience his 
ideas concerning the problem of the Congested Districts 
in Scotland and in Ireland—the districts, that is to say, 
where there is a population greater than the agricul- 
tural produce, taking one year with another, will sup- 
port. The problem is a purely economic one, and 
political nostrums from Home Rule to County Councils 
are quite irrelevant. At present we have evolved no 
better remedy than doles of seed potatoes in bad years, 
a process necessary perhaps to keep the people alive, 
but conveying no suggestion of finality. Mr. Balfour’s 
plan, partly carried out in Scotland and in Ireland, 
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is threefold: to improve agricultural methods, and so 
increase the output ; to establish or encourage cottage 
industries, such as weaving and knitting; and to 
remove a certain proportion of the people by migration 
or emigration. It was with the second of these that 
he specially dealt on Wednesday when he appeared to 
support the Scotch Home Industries Association, and 
to advocate the extended sale of home-spuns. In most 
cases doubtless the old hand-loom is doomed to yield 
to the factory and the power-loom, but there are still 
some branches in which individual industry and skill 
can hold theirown. But the Skye or Donegal cottager 
finds an increasing difficulty in reaching the market 
with his small consignments of goods, and the Indus- 
tries Association undertakes the task of distribution, 
without which the ‘‘ small” man is bound to disappear. 


If there is wisdom in either party to the engineering 
dispute the proposals for conciliation put forth by the 
Board of Trade will be at once accepted as the basis of 
an agreement. The letter sent by Sir Courtenay 
Boyle to the Secretaries of the Employers’ Federation 
and the Amalgamated Society of Engineers suggests 
that the employers on the one hand should disavow any 
intention of interfering with the legitimate action of 
Trade-Unions and that the men on the other hand 
should similarly disavow any intention of interfering 
with the business of the employers. Preliminary pro- 
posals of this kind are necessarily vague, and we should 
not ourselves care to undertake to define what is the 
“legitimate action” of Trade-Unions or exactly what 
does and what does not constitute ‘‘ interference with the 
business of the employers.” But this very vagueness 
makes it possible for both sides to accept the sugges- 
tions, pending a subsequent agreement as to their 
exact meaning; and, once accepted, the way will be 
clear for a conference to discuss and settle the question 
of the hours of labour. Whichever side declines to 
agree to this basis of agreement will incur a grave re- 
sponsibility in the public mind. If the men condition- 
ally withdraw their demand for a forty-eight hours’ 
week in London, the lock-out, according to the pledges 
of the employers, will automatically cease. Then the 
reasonable method of discussion and compromise can 
be employed to settle the dispute, and the disastrous 
fate which threatens the English engineering industry 
will be averted. 


_Next week should bring with it some more definite 
prospect of an end to the frontier fighting in India. The 
close of the war, if it can be called a war, will be hailed 
with relief throughout the United Kingdom. British 
troops, when actively engaged in a campaign, will 
always be followed by their countrymen with the keenest 
patriotic interest. But, beyond this, there is little 
national enthusiasm over the matter; and in the minds 
of many of us there is a strong feeling that our soldiers 
are being sacrificed in what, at best, is a doubtful cause. 
They are matched, too, against an enemy actually 
inferior in numbers ; and immeasurably inferior in all 
that concerns the strategy and the weapons of war. 
They are embarked, finally, by their Government in an 
effort to put an end to the freedom of tribes whose 
independence has been their immemorial heritage. 
Nothing, in fact, but the courage of our present enemies 
enables them to face the hopeless odds against them ; 
and though we shall issue, no doubt, victoriously from 
the struggle, success will add little lustre to our national 
laurels. Much good blood will be shed, and many valu- 
able lives will be lost ; whilst millions will be expended at 
a time when the finances of the Indian Government are 
exhausted by a great famine. The Afridis will in the 
end have been humbled, but the progress of India will 
have been arrested by the effort for the next five or six 
years. It is this check to the peaceful development of 
India, which materially and administratively is so much 
needed, that was the principal argument relied on by 
Lord Lawrence when opposing our aggressive policy. 
It has always seemed to us to furnish the one unanswer- 
able argument against the military party of aggression, 
which is now, or (more correctly speaking) which was 
till yesterday, in the ascendant. 


The official estimate of the cost of the war may be 
Stated at two and a half millions ; but its real cost must 
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be calculated, not by mere war expenditure, but by the 
sums lost to the civil administration. Railway con- 
struction will have everywhere to be more or less sus- 
pended ; works in progress will be arrested; and the 
curb will be put on local Governments in the appropria- 
tion to provincial requirements of the funds standing with 
the Indian Government to their credit. Trade will 
suffer seriously from the exhaustion of the cash balances 
in the Government treasuries ; for in India it is the 
Government which is the chief holder of the monetary 
supply. The gradual contraction of the currency, 
which has been going on for the last four years owing 
to the closing of the Indian mints, will make the 
situation more and more critical ; and during the next 
few months we may expect to hear loud complaints of 
the scarcity of money at the great centres of Indian 
commerce. Little by little the difficulties arising from 
these causes should surely bring home more clearly 
to the Indian authorities certain aspects of their 
policv which in their uninterrupted gazing beyond their 
frontier have hitherto been obscured from them. 


But before this can be hoped for, the military element 
in the administration of India must be once more 
relegated to its proper sphere. For ten years it has, 
practically, been supreme ; and it will need a stronger 
hand than that of Lord Elgin to move it from its present 
commanding position. This element is strong, too, in 
the Secretary of State’s Council. Three members of 
that small body are soldiers (one of them a Field 
Marshal). It is unfortunate, by the way, that no one 
can tell us whether there is harmony or conflict of 
opinion on frontier questions within that Council. As 
no note of discord reaches the public ear, it is ordinarily 
assumed that, if any difference of opinion exists, at 
least it is not acute. Is this so? The Council, like 


the grave, keeps its secrets. 


Mr. Kruger’s friends have every reason to be dis- 
appointed with the Report of the Rand Sub-Committee 
on the industrial grievances in the Transvaal. The Com- 
mittee has whittled away the recommendations of the 
Industrial Commission until nothing is left of them save 
a few preposterously inadequate concessions. We had 
a right to expect that the President’s influence would 
be exercised and would prevail to obtain at least the 
whole of the moderate reforms suggested by the 
Commission. This has not been the case, and the 
event confirms the statement we made last week with 
respect to the pressure that has been brought to bear 
by Germany on the Transvaal. If Mr. Kruger has 
yielded to this pressure, he has made one of the greatest 
mistakes of his life, for he has not only made relations 
with this country more difficult, he has also inflicted 
a serious blow at the interests of the Transvaal. Its 
affairs are not at the present moment particularly pro- 
sperous. Satisfactory concessions to the mining in- 
dustry, on which after all the present welfare of the 
Transvaal depends, would have restored confidence in 
its resources and in its administration. As it is, unless 
the Raad itself improves upon the Sub-Committee’s 
Report, evil times are in store both for the mining 
industry and for the Transvaal itself. 


In dingy fusty offices off Fleet Street there still con- 
tinues to exist a strange survival of the days before 
Radicalism was dead, known to its secretaries as the 
Society for the Liberation of Religion from State 
Patronage and Control, but in its rampant days famous 
to the world as the Liberation Society. What it does now 
beyond enjoying its comfortable income in the peaceful 
seclusion of Serjeants’ Inn it would puzzle even its two 
secretaries to say. Why, indeed, it should possess two 
of these officials it is a little difficult to understand, except 
on the theory that each requires the help of the other in 
the arduous task of doing nothing. On Monday, how- 
ever, it was stirred from its lethargy for an hour or so, 
and at its annual meeting it presented a testimonial 
and a cheque for £1,000 to Mr. Carvell Williams in 
celebration of the fifty years during which he has been 
officially connected with the Society. There was, of 
course, the usual letter from Mr. Gladstone, which in 
this case, however, contributed a fitting note of irony 
to the proceedings. It reminded the Liberation Society 
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that during all those fifty years its work has had no 
more strenuous opponent than Mr. Gladstone. After 
this proof of its impotence it would be only decent if 
the Liberation Society and its two secretaries faded 
quietly out of existence. 


For fussy officiousness it would be difficult to equal 
the communication sent by Messrs. Lewis & Lewis, the 
Ely Place solicitors, to the Chester Asylum authorities 
with respect to the death of Mr. Langtry. We confess 
that we do not see why, because Messrs. Lewis & 
Lewis, acting for some client, sent a cheque for £25 
to Mr. Langtry every quarter, and represented Mrs. 
Langtry at the inquiry, they should, in writing to the 
Asylum authorities, assume a tone which only a Govern- 
ment Department can rightly adopt. ‘‘ The fullest 
inquiry,” they wrote, ‘‘ must be made into the circum- 
stances of Mr. Langtry’s death.” Since when have 
Messrs. Lewis & Lewis assumed the functions of the 
Local Government Board? The Chester authorities 
must have been highly amused ; and they seem to have 
treated the behest with contemptuous silence. 


The text of the Franco-German Treaty for fixing the 
boundaries between Dahomey and Togoland has been 
published. It is received very coldly in Berlin, as is 
not unnatural, for it finally shuts the German colony 
off from all hopes of a hinterland, while the French 
Press is somewhat hastily assuming that what Germany 
has relinquished must necessarily become French. 
England has, however, prior claims in many cases, and 
the frontiers cannot be regarded as definitely fixed 
until France and England have settled as to the future of 
Borgu, Gurma, Mossi and other districts, and until 
Germany and England have agreed upon the future of 
that great enclosure on the Volta which is marked 
‘neutral territory’ on the maps. 


For us the really important point of the Treaty is the 
declaration of the principle on which the partition has 
been made. ‘‘The delegates of both Powers,” says 
the German official note, ‘‘ agreed that where treaties 
had been in other respects regularly concluded by the 
natives, the date of their conclusion should be accepted 
as the criterion of their validity.” This declaration will 
do much to simplify the task of the Anglo-French Com- 
missioners who have begun their labours this week in 
Paris. France has undoubtedly seized upon Nikki and 
upon Boussa; but, equally undoubtedly, Major Lugard 
concluded regular treaties with the monarchs of those 
parts prior to the treaties of Major Decceur, the French- 
man. This being so, the work of the Paris negotiators 
will be largely confined to a verification of the numerous 
treaties that will be produced by the two Governments; 
and, unless Major Lugard is a very simple and un- 
truthful person, his treaties have absolute precedence. 
This is why, in spite of sufficiently ominous hostile 
preparations on both sides, we have always maintained 
that the Franco-English troubles on the Niger will be 
settled amicably. The German Treaty, it must be 
remembered, was concluded in July last, and, in spite of 
the holidays, M. Hanotaux and Lord Salisbury have not 
been idle since; indeed, those who have means of 
knowing do not hesitate to say that the matter in all 
essential details is practically settled already. 


At a meeting of the Manchester City Council lately 
some members who have visited German and Aus- 
trian technical schools gave their views on German 
versus English workmen. One of those gentlemen 
confesses that he has to give up Manchester as the 
home of engineering. Another takes a wider field and 
gives up the supremacy of English work. And a third, 
going still further, gives up our workmen by calmly 
asserting that, compared with intelligent German 
artisans, they (English workmen) ‘‘ are only about 
half-savages.” To crown all, we are told that, after 
like remarks from other members of the Council, the 
Report was adopted. It is to be hoped that the Report 
will be printed. It may not be pleasant reading for 
either of the parties to the present quarrel ; but, if it 
should tend in any degree to open the eyes of our 
“‘half-savages” to their real danger, they will owe the 
Manchester City Council a debt of gratitude for their 
bold frankness in publishing very unpopular truths. 
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THE VICEROY’S PROCLAMATION. 


“| aaa has lately been published in the ‘‘ Times,” 
under the authority of its Simla Correspondent, a 
general order issued by the Government of India, in 
which are set forth the causes which have induced that 
Government to send a force to Tirah to inflict punish. 
ment upon the Afridi tribe for acts of hostility and 
outrage committed by them in the Khyber Pass and 
elsewhere on the border. To the ordinary reader the 
proclamation is naturally accepted as accurate in every 
detail, but to those acquainted with the position in 
which the Khyber clans and the Government of India 
have stood towards each other, the document contains, 
in my opinion, inconsistencies which are set forth in a 
manner calculated to prejudice the case of the Afridis, 
and at the same time to absolve the Forward party 
from the natural consequences of its policy. 

The order begins fairly enough by stating that the 
Government of India has lived at peace with the Afridi 
tribe—in other words, that so long as steps were not 
taken to threaten the independence of the tribes beyond 
the border, the relations between the Government and 
the tribesmen had been as friendly as could be expected 
under the circumstances. As to the ‘‘ agreement made 
with the Afridis under which the British forts in 
the Khyber were entrusted to their care,” it must 
be understood that the contracting parties came to 
an amicable agreement on the subject of the Pass, 
each party to the arrangement being independent of 
the other; for the tribesmen had never, either in the 
distant past nor since the annexation of the Punjab, 
surrendered their independence to any Power. The 
mountains and the valleys that encircle the Pass are 
their home and possession, and their right to exact toll 
from every one using the Pass has come down to them 
from generations unnumbered. It was for the mutual 
benefit of the British and the tribesmen that the Pass 
arrangement of the last few years was established, and 
it was carried out with marked success for the past 
seventeen years through the admirable judgment and 
tact of Colonel Warburton. I lay stress upon this 
officer’s success because the arrangement could not 
have been altogether agreeable to the actual Pass- 
men, inasmuch as outside mercenaries were asso- 
ciated with them in the guardianship of the Pass; 
and this circumstance of itself was a weakness, 
and was sure to be a source of provocation to 
be laid hold of whenever a popular rising along 
the border should offer them a chance of getting rid of 
the foreign element. As to the expression ‘ British 
forts,” when did the Khyber clans acknowledge them 
to be such? Would they have lived at peace with the 
Government of India under this hypothesis? Because 
they assented to their construction, does that assent 
confer the right to claim them as British possessions ? 
Again, what is the meaning of the forts being entrusted 
‘*to their care”? The ordinary sense of such words 
implies that they held them at the pleasure of the 
Government. Such a view cannot be rightfully sus- 
tained, and assuredly the Afridis never looked upon 
matters in that light. 
simply one that either side could terminate ; and when 
a serious difference has arisen in days gone by the Pass 
has been closed by one of the parties, and as a matter 
of course the allowance ceased to be paid until it 
was reopened. The independence of the clansmen can- 
not be set aside by the statement that ‘‘sums have 
been paid to them and arms issued so that they 
might be strong in their allegiance and friendship 
with the Government of India, and have the means 
of forcing turbulent persons to keep the peace.” 
The toll was their due by the custom of ages; and 
there was no call for the distribution of superior arms, 
unless indeed it proceeded from the employment of out- 
side mercenaries who had no claim to participate in a 
share of the Pass-money, and who were in reality only 
employed as a counterpoise to the legitimate possessors 
of the Pass. If any one can dispute my assertions that 
the Pass arrangement was other than a mutual agree- 
ment come to between the Government of India and the 
Afridis, let him come forward and do so; though at the 
same time it must be borne in mind that in any agree- 
ment between parties so unequal, and with aims so 
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different, the weaker party is compelled to accept some 
conditions it would otherwise reject. 

In face of facts, by what right can the Afridi be 
called, as is almost universally the case, ‘‘ rebels ”»— 
rebellious? As freemen they have the right to oppose 
the British Government if they consider themselves 
aggrieved ; and the rights of war belong to them as 
much as to any other free people. To slaughter them 
as ‘pests to society” is simple murder. It is our 
frontier, not theirs, that has been advanced. As to the 
so-called geographical distinction now drawn between 
the limit of our acknowledged frontier of half a century 
ago and the influence assigned under the Durand 
Agreement with the Ameer of Afghanistan, the claim 
is baseless as regards the tribesmen handed over to us 
by Abdur Rahman. No Ameer of Cabul ever possessed 
any control over these clansmen. They never acknow- 
ledged his authority ; and the agreement was secretly 
come to without their having had any voice in the 
matter. It is not difficult to give an answer to 
the assertion that ‘‘ without provocation the Afridis, 
in conjunction with other tribes, broke the alliance 
with the Government, and attacked and destroyed the 
forts which the tribe had engaged to guard.” The 
general outbreak has been caused by (1) the forward 
policy of the past few years, which threatened the 
independence of the frontier tribesmen by opening out 
roads and placing posts in positions far beyond the 
previously acknowledged border. (2) The unprovoked 
forcing of the Malakand Pass, and the invasion of 
the territory of independent neighbouring tribesmen, in 
order to relieve a British outpost, in the air, at Chitral. 
(3) After Chitral had been relieved, the reversal of the 
order to withdraw all British troops from independent 
territory. (4) The reinvasion of Swat, and the slaughter 
of the tribesmen who vainly attempted to cast out the 
invader from their country. 

Many express surprise and indignation that tribes 
other than the actual sufferers from British vengeance 
should have risen in arms against the Government. 
But is it not in human nature that brave men of the 
same race and language and religion, and occupying 
what may be considered a common country, should 
entertain a common hatred of a foreign race which has 
forced itself into their midst, and that they should take 
up arms in the hope of ridding themselves of the 
intruder? If no excuse can be offered for the manner 
in which the Afridis broke their agreement with regard 
to the Pass, it must with equal justice be said that 
the Government of India had no right to force war 
upon the Swatis and other tribes by storming the 
Malakand, and retaining possession of posts in Swat, 
because it had elected, in opposition to all military 
principles, to locate a weak outpost in the heart 
of the mountains, some 600 miles from its base in 
British India. No doubt the tribesmen will be 
beaten, and terms will be exacted at Tirah; but 
the peace of the future will depend upon the con- 
ditions required. If the right of the Afridis to guard 
the Pass be annulled, there will be a renewal of 
hostilities whenever the opportunity may seem to pre- 
sent itself. Further, any arrangement entered into 
must be based on terms acceptable to all the sections 
interested in the division of the Pass-money. There 
must be no corruption on the part of interested 
individuals who have no claim to represent the real 
feelings of the tribesmen. There can be no greater 
deception than to suppose that quiescence implies ac- 
quiescence in the British domination. A people witha 
pistol at their head have no escape but to assent to any 
demands. Time will make clear the truth of the posi- 
tion we hold; but at any rate the telegrams that 
announce the tribesmen’s joyful acceptance of British 
rule are simply a snare and a delusion. 

NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 


THE KING OF GREECE AND OURSELVES. 


O*’ 25 September last we published a letter from our 

Correspondent in the East giving the gist of con- 
versations he had had with the King and Crown 
Prince of Greece. The statements made by these 


illustrious personages were startling, and yet the very 
unexpectedness of them intensified their probability. 
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One did not at first expect Kings and Princes to excuse 
their mistakes and justify their faults, or to thrust the 
responsibility for failure upon subordinate Ministers and 
Generals ; but, after all, how eminently human is this 
conduct! For in truth Don Quixote’s madness is in 
modern times reversed. As the Knight of the rueful 
countenance took potboys for gallant cavaliers and 
trencher sluts for delicate dames, so the modern realist 
finds that the belted Knight has the character of a 
potboy and the noble Lady too often the soul of a tavern 
scullery-maid. 

No one, we venture to say, with any knowledge of 
men or sense of what life is, could have read our 
Correspondent’s letter without being struck with the 
intimate veracity of his accounts. Of course they had 
their weak point. The King and Crown Prince had 
talked so openly and so frankly that it seemed probable 
they had not intended their conversations to be given 
to the world over their own names. These were kingly 
and princely indiscretions—kingly and princely only in 
the sense that this King and Prince had no fear of 
giving themselves away, evidently considering them- 
selves above criticism. On the other hand, it is most 
possible that they said nothing about keeping their 
communications secret; indeed, they probably went 
so far as to hint that it was a pity that the peoples 
were being misled, and that the truth was not more 
widely known—hurrying thus tothe steep place. After 
all, the official dément/is merely a necessary privilege of 
high rank. Kings and princes issue official contradictions 
of an inconvenient fact just as the West-end hostess says 
‘* Not at home to-day.” And the truth is that in our 
Correspondent’s article of 25 September we and our 
readers have a light from high places thrown upon the 
Greco-Turkish war. The King did not want the war. 
He yielded to his Ministers, though he tried to play 
skilful helmsman and to guide the ships off the rocks. 
But it was too late. Nothing could be done; and 
really, after all, he was not the captain, but a sort 
of supercargo, as kings now generally are. The 
Crown Prince’s Apologia was framed in very much the 
same way. The princely General began by admitting 
that his troops were badly equipped and had no dis- 
cipline to speak of. They were not merely outnum- 
bered, but were not really soldiers at all. So far the 
Dano-German Princeling with his drill-sergeant ideals ; 
and as for the officers, they were little better than their 
men—utterly undisciplined the best of them, and going 
as far in rank disobedience as General Smolenski did 
rather than give his Prince a chance of announcing 
even one small victory; and so the pitiful tale ran on, 
desperately unworthy, and human to its paltry and 
bragging end. 

And now comes what we had expected, the official 
démenti of King and Crown Prince telegraphed or sent 
or communicated to the ‘‘Chronicle,” a month after 
the event—not at the earliest opportunity, as might be 
expected in the case of men who thought themselves 
misrepresented and wronged; and this contradiction, 
pitiable in its vague universality, brings out as nothing 
else could the inherent and palpable veracity of our 
Correspondent. And what, we may ask, is the value 
of a contradiction from the young man who did not 
scruple to alter telegrams so as to magnify the accounts 
of his own bravery ? 

Had the ‘‘ Chronicle” put in this silly contradiction 
and left it to stand or fall according to its own merits, 
we should have said nothing on the matter till we 
had communicated further with our Correspondent. 
But the ‘‘ Chronicle” went out of its way to speak 
of our Correspondent’s reports as on the face of them 
‘insulting and incredible,” and to blame Conservative 
journals like the ‘‘St. James’s Gazette” for giving 
them wider publicity. Therefore we have written the 
above simple but true explanation of the ‘‘ Chronicle’s ” 
contradiction. But the more intimate truth of it lies 
in the fact that the ‘‘ Chronicle” and its Correspondents 
went hysterically mad about this Greek business. 
From beginning to end they wrote like romancing 
megalomaniacs. The Crown Prince was a hero to Mr. 
Henry Norman, the ‘“ Chronicle’s” Correspondent ; 
the King was a mixture of Ulysses and Agamemnon 
and the Greeks were all as brave as Canaris and as 
patriotic as Miltiades. . Here is one of Mr. Norman’s 
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predictions :—‘‘ The fault [of the war] is not Greece's, 
who only fights because it is better to imperil her exist- 
ence with courage than with cowardice. The war will 
be of a scope not yet realized. The Hellenic spirit is 
capable of unsuspected efforts. The kingdom will rise 
as one man. Every island will revolt. Instantly through- 
out Macedonia and Asia Minor vast Greek populations 
will hasten to share the perils and fate of the Father- 
land.” 

Truly this gentleman should be a judge of the in- 
credible ! 


THE “TIMES” AND “LITERATURE.” 


for the last twenty years ‘‘The Times” has been 

steadily falling in repute and influence. Some 
say that its downcoming is due to its price, others 
speak of a small and dwindling circulation; but it is 
plain that these are secondary causes, and that the true 
explanation of the growing weakness of the paper is to 
be found in the odd brain-structure of its editor and 
manager. 

About twenty years ago the ‘‘ Times” showed an 
itching for popularity and made its first attempt to 
appeal to the Democracy. It started a halfpenny paper, 
‘*The Times Summary,” and used all its influence and 
power to push its offspring to success. But alas! the 
‘Summary ” could not be galvanized into life ; it was 
merely a small edition of the ‘‘ Times,” dull and com- 
monplace, and the millions of London would have 
nothing to do with it. Its circulation never reached a 
tenth the circulation of its rivals, and after years of 
patient nursing even the managers of the ‘‘ Times” 
were compelled to recognize the fact that their firstling 
was not life-worthy. Then followed a natural reaction. 
If the ‘‘ Times” could not win the people, it was be- 
cause the people were not worth winning, and so the 
editor and manager of the ‘‘ Times” threw in their lot 
with the classes and became more Conservative than 
the Carlton Club or even Lord Salisbury. Before the 
advent of Mr. Buckle to power it had been a tradition 
of the ‘‘ Times” to accord a moderate support to what- 
ever party happened to be in power. This policy was 
in essence Democratic ; it involved a recognition of the 
statement that a people has some justification when it 
changesits rulers. By following this policy the ‘‘ Times” 
kept in touch with both political parties. Its natural 
conservatism was liberalized by association with the 
Reform leaders, and in some degree it represented 
the ordinary opinions of the better classes who 
were not active politicians. But the death of the 
‘““Times Summary” and the gradual coming of Mr. 
Buckle to power changed all that. The masses would 
have nothing to do with the ‘‘ Times,” and so the 
‘* Times ” threw itself into the arms of the classes. As 
we have said, for the last fifteen years the ‘‘ Times” 
has been more Conservative than the Conservative 
party itself. Curiously enough its first movement in 
the new field was even more damaging to its reputation 
than its ill-fated bid for popular support had been. 
The publication of the Parnell Letters, the subsequent 
trial and exposure, killed the influence of the ‘‘ Times ” 
as far as men of the world were concerned. To be 
duped by a Richard Pigott was a confession of worse 
than mediocrity. To commit such an outrage upon a 
political opponent discovered a bitterness of partisan- 
ship that was revolting. But in spite of this terrible 
rebuff the ‘‘Times” has held on its new course—con- 
tented itself with defending the House of Lords and the 
abuses of the Church of England. It has treated its 
political opponents with the persistent unfairness of a 
subsidized party organ. It lectures Mr. Gladstone 
and sneers at Mr. Morley, Mr. Asquith and Sir William 
Harcourt as if the dupes of Pigott were divinely 
ordained to be the censors of genius. It is evident that 
this course of untempered partisanship is hurrying 
the “Times” to ruin. Its conduct in the South 


African imbroglio was even more disgraceful than the 


Pigott incident. After being duped by an out-at- 
elbows adventurer, it allowed itself to be led by 
the nose. by a Lady Journalist. On 1 January, 
1896, the ‘‘ Times” published the famous letter 


from Johannesburg, falsified to suit its columns,. 


over the signature of ‘‘Our Correspondent at Cape- 
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town,” when their Correspondent at Capetown had. 
nothing whatever to do with it. It afterwards lent its 
columns to a persistent falsification of facts such as has 
never been known in British journalism. Every lying 
telegram that malignity could invent to vilify the Boer 
was published in its columns, till its own Correspondent 
in Johannesburg revolted and forced its manager and 
editor to comparative decency. Then came the con. 
fession of the voluble Flora and the world laughed. 
The ‘‘Times” has lost all the influence that an 
affectation of fairness formerly lent to it. It has 
sacrificed a comparative impartiality to party prejudice, 
whilst losing steadily in circulation and in wealth. The 
‘* Financial News” proved a short time ago that the 
net profits of the ‘‘ Times ” for 1895 or 1896—we forget 
which year —were only £26,000, which sum compares 
badly with the £150,000 a year of the ‘‘ Standard” 
and the £200,000 of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” 

Now, instead of setting its own house in order and 
attempting to regain the influence and position it has, 
lost, it starts a new paper. It is the instinct of 
mediocrity, when beaten in one line of life, immediately 
with a light heart to attempt another. The ‘‘ Times” 
is peculiarly unfitted for the successful conduct of its 
new enterprise. The political portion of the ‘‘ Times” 
has for the last quarter of a century overswayed every 
other department of the paper, and no worse training 
for literature can be imagined than a long course of 
politics. Why does not the manager of the ‘‘ Times” 
look facts in the face for once in his life? The 
Law Reports and Parliamentary Reports of the ‘‘ Times ” 
are still the best of their kind, because they are 
done by the ablest reporters, regardless of cost, and 
because political partisanship is there allowed little 
play. Why does not he reform his paper on these 
lines? Ability and impartiality would even yet restore 
to the ‘*Times’’ some of its lost prestige; but no, 
he must start ‘‘ Literature,” get Mr. H. D. Traill 
to edit it, with the help, we presume, of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, and publish it in the ‘‘ Times” offices. 
Let us consider for a few moments what chances this 
new journal has of success. First of all, the ground it 
attempts to take is already strongly occupied. The 
‘*Athenezum” is looked upon as the organ of the 
publishers and owes its wealth and influence to their 
support. It is a 3d. paper and has a very large and, 
we believe, a steadily increasing circulation. What 
chance has ‘‘ Literature” to oust the ‘‘ Atheneum” 
from this position? Naturally one would think an 
opposition paper would consider and seize up»n such 
elements of success as were not already utilize 1 by the 
‘*Athenzum.” It would say, here is a booxsellers’ 
organ where the public is scarcely ever considered, 
where frank and adverse criticism is stifled by the 
subsidies of publishers. ‘‘ Literature” backed by the 
‘*Times” could possibly have afforded to reason thus. 
But no, Mr. Arthur Walter and Mr. Moberley Bell begin 
by slavish imitation ; they will get the publishers on 
their side, too, they think; and in time become an organ 
of the trade, as is the ‘‘ Atheneum ”—a sort of second- 
rate ‘‘Athenzum,” in fact. This is the height of their 
ambition ; and if the conception is that of petty medio- 
crity, so is the practical execution. Hat in hand Mr. 
Moberley Bell goes among the great publishing houses, 
and begs for their counsel and support. He will pay 
for it too. He will give four or five of them favoured 
positions in the advertisement columns of the new 
paper, and naturally enough they consent. We could 
give their names if we chose. They are to have 
favoured positions in the new paper for the period 
in fact of lively public curiosity, and a large distribu- 
tion of gratis copies. But what of the other pub- 
lishers? Will Blackwood, Smith Elder, Kegan Paul, 
Chapman & Hall, Burns & Oates, Seeleys, Nisbets, 
&c., to say nothing of the University Presses, and 
the many houses that have lately sprung up, be 
Satisfied with their secondary position and this igno- 
minious treatment? We trow not. And this was 
the first error of those egregious ‘‘ Times” managers ; 
their capital error is that they have evidently put 
their trust in advertisements. But the question of success 
is not one of advertisement at-all in the first line, but 
circulation. The ‘‘ Times Summary,” halfpenny though 
it was, had advertisements enough. It died in spite of 
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its advertisements because it had no circulation. And 
therefore we ask what elements of popularity and success 
is this new journal likely to have? Against its editor, 
Mr. H. D. Traill, we should not like to say a single 
word. He is a scholar and a man of wide read- 
ing. He is master, moreover, of an epigrammatic and 
nervous English, rare enough in these times. But, 
on the other hand, Mr. Traill is a man we believe 
of well over fifty, and he has passed through his 
own generation, the time from thirty to fifty, without 
setting the Thames on fire. His ‘‘ Dialogues of the 
Dead” are scarcely known to the younger generation, 
and he himself is out of sympathy with the realism and 
irreverence of the youngsters. And yet these youngsters 
contain in themselves all the elements of popularity for 
the next ten or twenty years. Mr. Traill’s helpers 
are like unto himself. Fossilized gentlemen from the 
British Museum, we believe, have been asked to support 
the new journal with their pens ; and that single fact 
speaks volumes. Then Mr. Augustine Birrell will illumine 
the first number, and there will be a poem by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling ; but one modern does not make an 
era nor yet a newspaper. The greater portion of 
‘‘ Literature” will be written by the ladies and gentle- 
men who write the literary criticism of the ‘‘ Times.” 
They are hopelessly out of sympathy with century-end 
thought and feeling ; they are such poor craftsmen that 
no one reads what they say; and though the proprie- 
tors of the ‘‘ Times ” used to claim that a notice in their 
columns sold an edition of a book, the publishers 
say that a notice there now does not sella copy. The 
fate of “Literature” is decided in advance. The 
“Times” will puff the paper and distribute gratis 
copies of the paper broadcast; but public interest 
in the paper will never be awakened. After the first 
half-dozen numbers no one will read it, and sooner 
or later ‘‘ Literature” will disappear. Why did not 
the ‘“‘ Times’” managers stick to their first idea and 
callit the ‘‘ Parthenon”? The Parthenon, old Londoners 
will remember, was the ill-fated Club which was started 
in Opposition to the Athenzeum, and which died neglected 
in paltry chambers in Regent Street. 

As we go to press we notice that the ‘‘ Times,” as 
we expected, has puffed its own production in an article 
which must be ranked amongst the most impudent 
feats of English journalism. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS “BACON.” 


Two months have passed since the ‘‘ truly monu- 

mental edition” of Bacon’s ‘‘Opus Majus” was 
issued to the learned world from the Clarendon Press. 
Since its issue reviews have appeared in the ‘‘ Times” 
and the “ Positivist Review” praising it highly; and 
in the ‘‘ Tablet,” the ‘‘Saturday Review” and the 
“Atheneum” pointing out grave errors; in the 
case of the ‘‘ Tablet ” calling for its withdrawal in the 
name of English scholarship. The book, however, is 
still on sale, and Dr. Piidges has written a long letter 
to a contemporary in defence of his extraordinary pro- 
duction. He seems to have a curious idea of the 
functions of a critic, since he complains that they have 
only tested his text for the first 100 pages. Does he 
imagine that it is any part of a critic’s duty to wade 
through 1,000 pages of careless and incompetent editing 
when the first 100 of them demonstrate the case to the 
most casual reader ? 

In the letter referred to, however, Dr. Bridges calls 
special attention to the work he has done in reprinting 
Part VII., Bacon’s Treatise on Moral Philosophy. He 
deprecates ‘‘ textual criticism” and acknowledges it 
‘‘probable that some errors and inaccuracies may be 
found.” It is difficult under these circumstances to 
judge of his work ; but, to give him every chance, we 
commissioned an expert to make a report on his work. 
His instructions were, not to see whether the text made 
sense or no, not to inquire whether Dr. Bridges had 
chosen the best text or no, but solely to verify any 
definite statement that was made regarding his collation 
of the manuscript in the British Museum. Here is his 
report :— 

The manuscripts of Part VII. on which Dr. Bridges 
has founded his text are 8 F. ii (British Museum), here- 
after called M. and Digby 235 (Bodleian), hereafter 
called O. M. is available for the study of pp. 223-275, 
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vol. ii. The text printed by Dr. Bridges follows O. (a 
MS. a century or more later than M., and therefore 
a priori of less value) ; but notes are given occasionally 
showing the readings of M. when they are thought 
worthy of notice. The following is the result of my 
collation of them :— 

p. 226, n. 3. M. reads “hujusmodi multis.” Dr. 
Bridges, printing another form in his text, gives this as 
the reading of O. 

p. 226, n. 4. Dr. Bridges says: ‘I give the reading 
of M.” He does not, since M. reads ‘‘ unde recitabo 
solum hic que,” &c. 

p. 229, n. 1. Dr. Bridges says: ‘‘et.... sub 
revelatione, are omitted in M.” ‘‘Sub revelatione” is 
in M. ‘‘Humanam... . cadunt,” which he implies 
are in M, are the words omitted. 

p- 229, n. 4. Dr. Bridges says: ‘‘ut.... pro- 
batum” are omitted in M. These words are in the 
manuscript, but the next three lines ‘‘ Nam. . . . est” 
are omitted. 

p. 229, n. 6. Dr. Bridges says: ‘‘immutabili con- 
silio,” are omitted in M. The words omitted are, on 
the contrary, ‘‘ ingenio immutabili.” 

p- 230, n. 1. Dr. Bridges should have added that 
the (false) references to the 36th and 37th chapters are 
not found in the earlier manuscript M. 

p. 231, n. 7. Dr. Bridges has here created a difficulty 
by expanding the form ‘‘ meth**” into ‘‘mathematicis,” 
instead of following the almost invariable rule of 
making it ‘* metaphysicis.” 

p. 233, n. 5. When giving the reading of M. Dr. 
Bridges should have added that the reference to Pliny 
is omitted in M. 

p. 236, n. 1. Dr. Bridges remarks that O. has 
“‘novem.” To make his point clear, he should not 
have printed ‘‘ viginti,” but “xx” as in M.; it would 
then have been seen how the mistake arose. 

p. 236, n. 3. Dr. Bridges says: ‘‘motores” is in M. 
The text of M. has ‘‘ad eos conveniant motiones.” 
Of course this is wrong, but why misrepresent it by 
writing ‘‘ motores” ? 

p- 237, n. 1. Dr. Bridges says: ‘‘ necessitatibus 
erudiendis” is in M. This text has ‘‘ obscurioribus 
erudiendis, vel necessitatibus inspirandis.” 

p- 238, n. 3. Dr. Bridges says ‘‘ Deus et ” is omitted 
in M. ‘‘et” is found in M. 

p. 240,n. 2. Dr. Bridges, while professing to print 
the text of M. here, says the three words “‘ virtus 
secundum eos” are in M. 

p- 242,n. 1. Dr. Bridges says that ‘‘peccata.. . 
rationales” are omitted in M. These words are not 
omitted in M. 

p- 247,n. 1. Dr. Bridges says that the words in 
brackets are omitted in the MSS. The words in 
brackets are not omitted in M., but ‘‘ Tusculanis ” is. 

p- 247, n. 3. Dr. Bridges says that ‘‘ relegerent” is 
found in M., where he prints ‘‘ curarent.” ‘‘ Curarent ” 
is in M., but ‘‘relegerent” is found soon after, where 
Dr. Bridges reads *‘ relegentes.” 

p. 250, n. 1. There is no heading to part 2 in M, 
but the words ‘‘ 2* pars” are in the margin. This 
should have been stated in view of what is said on 
pp. 254 and 266. 

p. 252. Dr. Bridges has not noted several important 
readings on this and the next page—e.g. ‘‘ non est” for 
**nunc est,” p. 253, Ll. 5. 

p. 254,n.1. Dr. Bridges says: ‘‘In M. there is no 
heading at all.” But there is the usual marginal note 
‘* 39 pars.” 

p- 254, |. 7 from bottom. 
in radicibus moralis philosophiz quod... . 

p. 254, 1. 5 from bottom. Dr. Bridges omits ‘‘ Et 
propter hoc in septimo metaphysicz vult Aristoteles 
quod bonum publicum est majus et melius quam priva- 
tum.” 

p- 255, n. 1. Dr. Bridges says ‘‘aut multis” are 
omitted from M. But the four words ‘‘aut multis si 
minus,” are omitted in M. 

p. 257,n. 2. Dr. Bridges gives the reading of M. 
as ‘‘conturbandus.” The scribe has carefully dotted 
the i in ‘‘ conturbandzs.” 

p. 261, n. 4. Thenote misrepresents the text of M., 
which is ‘militares viri ~.e.g.¢.a. Exemplum. glo- 
riantur,” &c. 


p. 264, n. I. 


Dr. Bridges omits “ et 


Dr. Bridges says that the Dublin copy 
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of O. has “‘ primo,” and that M. has ‘‘ secundo ” which 
is right. M. has ‘‘ primo” in Arabic figures. The 
difference between 1 and 2 in fourteenth-century MSS. 
is a little embarrassing to novices. Dr. Bridges has 
elsewhere fallen into this mistake, and has once read 
x° as 4° (p. 259). ; 

p- 264, n. 2. Dr. Bridges remarks that in M. this 
is referred to the wrong dialogue. This seems mean- 
ingless on reference to the MS. unless it is to be taken 
as a contradiction of note 1. 

p. 264, n. 4. Dr. Bridges says ‘‘ Seneca has sumun- 
tur.” On the contrary, it is M. that has ‘‘ sumuntur.” 
Dr. Bridges has printed ‘‘ Fi>zuntur.” 

p. 265, n. 1. Dr. Bridges says that all the MSS. 

ive... . ‘‘sepius” for ‘‘ sextius ” and ‘‘M. is quite 
incorrect.” M. has not ‘‘ sepius” but ‘‘ sex(t]ius.” 

p. 265, n. 2. Dr. Bridges says ‘‘duco” is in O., 
implying that it is notin M. ‘‘ Duco” is also in M. 

p- 265, n. 4. Dr. Bridges says that M. has ‘‘ insur- 
ne ” for ‘‘insideut.” M. has ‘‘incidunt” for ‘‘ insi- 

ent,” and ‘‘ insurgunt” for ‘‘ surgunt.” 

p-. 266, n. 3. Dr. Bridges’ note is misleading. No 
distinctions are shown in M., and the space left for an 
illuminated initial would seem to give some support to 
the headings of O. 

p. 266, n. 4. Dr. Bridges says ‘‘ discriminantur ” is 
in M. ‘*Discriminantur” is not in M., which reads 
** dinoscuntur,”’ as in the text. 

p- 269, n. 1. Dr. Bridges says ‘‘ suavis ” should be 
**suus.” It is ‘‘ suis” in M., which shows how the 
mistake arose. 

p- 274, 1. 26. ‘‘dicit” is put in square brackets, 
intimating that it is supplied by the editor, but it is 
found in M. 

Thus fully one-half of the statements of fact made by 
Dr. Bridges about this manuscript are found to be un- 
trustworthy. Thus ends our expert’s statement. 

It need hardly be said that we have no personal feel- 
ings against Dr. Bridges or the Clarendon Press. None 
can regret more than we do the constant necessity of 
referring to the low quality of the wares the latter pro- 
duces. But it has been from the first the aim of the 
‘*Saturday Review” to insist on a high standard of 
excellence, and we are deeply pained to find that works 
bearing the imprint of our oldest University are re- 
ceived abroad with contemptuous derision or still more 
contemptuous silence. As regards this work in parti- 
cular, the credit of the University demands immediate 
action. Will it be necessary for us to collate the tract 
‘De multiplicatione specierum,” of which Dr. Bridges 

does not mention the oldest MS., and seems hardly to 
have collated the next oldest. However, he prints a 
passage which the scribe marked for erasure as not be- 
longing to the manuscript. What demonstration of the 
worthlessness of this book will be sufficient to goad 
the Clarendon Press to its duty? Shall we show 
how Combach’s text of 1614, produced by an obscure 
German schoolmaster, compares with the result of ten 
years’ work issued with all the resources of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford? The books of scholarship issued by 
the Clarendon Press for the last few years can be num- 
bered on the fingers of one hand ; but such a parody of 
book-producing as the present is below even their 
average. What will arouse their sense of the fitting ? 


THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 


WHEN writing some time ago in review of the 
various printed Peerage books, I referred to 
the ‘‘ Complete Peerage,” by G. E. C.,* to which I 
promised to return when I had done with the Baronets. 
At present I cannot say that I have “‘ done with” these 
gentlemen, for there are still a number of doubtful 
baronetcies which need a little publicity and advertise- 
ment ; but, at the same time, it is convenient that I 
should now refer to the ‘‘Complete Peerage.” It is 
not, unfortunately, a book which is widely known, save 
amongst those who have made the Peerage a matter 
of more or less close study. But amongst those who, 
being experts, are capable of judging, there is but one 
opinion concerning the volumes. Of all the printed 
Peerage books which have ever been put into type, the 


* “Complete Peerage.” By G. E.C. Exeter: Pollard. 


‘*Complete Peerage” is immeasurably the best. To alj 
intents and purposes there is no fault or mistake to 
be found within its pages, which are as near perfection 
as it is possible for human work to be. Such being 
the case, it may perhaps be profitable for us to compare 
the ordinary everyday Peerages of commerce with the 
‘*Complete Peerage.” The differences when examined 
are somewhat startling. Take the Duke of Beaufort 
for example. ‘‘ Burke” recites his dignities as fol- 
lows :—Duke of Beaufort (1682), Marquess (1642) and 
Earl (1514) of Worcester, Earl of Glamorgan, Viscount 
Grosmont, Baron Herbert of Chepstow, Ragland, and 
Gower (1506), Baron Beaufort of Caldecott Castle and 
Baron de Botetourt (1305). Even the much-belauded 
‘*Foster’s Peerage” gives the whole string, and with 
‘*Dod” adds another Barony (by writ) of Herbert 
(1461). This latter is the only Barony of Herbert which 
his Grace of Beaufort enjoys. Concerning the Barony 
of ‘‘ Herbert of Chepstow, Ragland, and Gower,” sup- 
posed and generally stated to have been created by 
Patent in 1506, the ‘‘ Complete Peerage” remarks, ‘‘ No 
enrolment of this Patent, nor any Privy Seal, nor any 
signed Bill (among the Chancery series) has been found 
bearing on the creation.” Now the history of the 
titles Earl of Glamorgan, Viscount Grosmont and 
Baron Beaufort of Caldecott is decidedly funny, and I 
much question if any other similar case has ever been 
put forward. According to ‘‘G. E. C.” in the ‘‘Com- 
plete Peerage,” it is stated in Sandford’s ‘‘ Genealogical 
History” that ‘‘there is now remaining in the Signet 
Office at Whitehall a bill under the Royal Sign Manual 
at Oxford in order into his creation into the honours of 
Earl of Glamorgan and Baron Beaufort of Caldecot 
Castle, co. Monmouth.” Where Sandford got his in- 
formation from is a mystery, for no sign of such a bill 
is now forthcoming, and no Patent was ever issued. In 
a most extraordinary, utterly illegal and now discredited 
commission, professing to be dated 1 April, 1644, 
addressed to ‘‘ Edward Somerset, alias Plantagenet, 
Lord Herbert, Baron Beaufort of Caldicote, Grismond, 
Chepstow, Ragland and Gower,” making him “ our 
Generalissimo,” giving him several Patents from a 
Marquess to a Baronet to dispose of, ‘‘ with promise 
of our dear da. Elizabeth to your son, Plantagenet, in 
marriage with £300,000 in dower,” also ‘“ the 
title of Duke of Somerset to you and your heirs male 
for ever,” also ‘‘the Garter,” &c. In consequence of a 
motion made in the House of Lords after the Restora- 
tion to the effect that this Patent of 1644 was deemed 
‘*in prejudice to the Peers,” the Marquess of Worcester 
(to which title he had succeeded in 1646 on the death of 
his father) stated ‘‘ that a Patent was made and left in 
his hands by the King to create him Duke of Somerset 
upon certain conditions that had not been performed, 
and that he was ready to give it up.” This statement 
was made on 23 August, 1660, and on 3 September 
following it was stated in the House that it had been 
given up. This probably accounts for the statement in 
Beatson’s ‘‘ Political Index” that the dignities of the 
Earldom of Glamorgan and Barony of Beaufort were 
cancelled in 1660. Dugdale takes no notice of any 
such creation, and he speaks of the remarkable docu- 
ment of 1 April, 1644, as ‘‘in truth suspected to be 
forged.” On this matter the ‘‘ Complete Peerage” 
refers to an article by Mr. J. Horace Round in the 
** Academy,” 8 December, 1883, where it is forcibly 
remarked that ‘‘ zone of its provisions were acted upon ; 
the Marquess did mo¢ receive the Dukedom of Somerset ; 
was not made generalissimo ; did mot attempt to create 
titles of honour ; and was never recognized as a K.G.” 
The document itself was ‘‘ received with incredulity by 
King Charles and by Clarendon—its outrageous cha- 
racter and its mysterious origin raised such a storm of 
protest among the Peers that the too-ingenious 
Marquis, soon discovering that he had overshot the 
mark, was glad enough to escape with impunity, by 
withdrawing it in all haste.” 

Above I have simply compared the various titles in 
one instance only as given in the ordinary current 
Peerage books and as given in the ‘‘ Complete 
Peerage.” Two deductions are inevitable—namely, 
that the latter can be thoroughly relied upon, and that 
the former are in many cases quite untrustworthy. If 
the Editors of the various Peerages would spend a 
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little of their time in carefully checking their inaccurate 
volumes by the work of ‘‘G. E. C.,” it would be pos- 
sible to hope for some exactitude. It is also clear from 
the foregoing that the only hereditary titles attaching 
to his Grace of Beaufort are Duke of Beaufort, Mar- 
quess and Earl of Worcester, Baron Herbert (1461), and 
Baron Botetourt (1305). X. 


RATIONS AT THE ‘“ ZOO.” 


B hy actual number of creatures at present enjoying 
the hospitality, enforced yet not severe, of the 
menagerie at Regent’s Park may, if we except the in- 
considerable muster of fishes and insects, be approxi- 
mately fixed at 2,500; and it will easily be imagined 
that the 44,000 worth of provisions annually consumed 
by them is of a varied nature. It lies outside the scope 
of these jottings to offer in detail the precise tally of 
bushels of apples, pears, oranges, carrots, bananas, 
parsnips, and onions, the number of slain horses and 
goats, or the vast quantities of corn, green food, floun- 
ders, whitings, bread, biscuits, eggs, milk, nuts, and 
the rest that go to the keep of this splendid collection 
of animals, the condition of which, whatever criticisms 
may be passed by the captious, surely reflects, with a 
very few exceptions, some little credit on the head- 
keeper and the others responsible for their maintenance. 

The statistician may find much to interest him in the 
Society’s annual Report, and may in comparative mood 
delight in noticing that, in spite of an increase of perhaps 
one hundred in the number of beasts, birds, and reptiles, 
there is no marked difference in the returns of the chief 
items of the menu; the 23,577 eggs consumed in 1896 
all but tally with the 23,954 of the previous report, the 
1143 loads of clover show little increase on the 113}, of 
horses we find 208 as against 200, of goats 204 against 
197. But an aspect of the subject more agreeable than 
the sordid mental arithmetic suggested by such figures 
offers itself to our notice in the special food provided, 
as the result of years of failure and success, theory 
aided by experience, for certain of the animals. A 
large proportion of the half-million visitors that pass 
the turnstiles during the year have a vague notion that 
there are epicures four-footed and faddists winged, 
some feeding only on flesh, others rejecting everything 
but fish, the majority asking only hay and grain. 
The animal that will devour anything and everything 
has, unless it be the hog, yet to be made known to 
science. The ostrich has generally been represented in 
the treasured books of our schooldays, as well as in 
some recent publications of grander pretensions, as 
imbued with tastes so catholic in the matter of food as 
to include even red-hot iron, and so ascetic as to need 
no water to slake the thirst provoked by such a dish. 
Yet those who care to ask the keepers at the Zoo 
may learn that not only does the Somali ostrich not 
assimilate nails with any readiness, not only is there 
no danger of his stimulating a digestion rendered 
torpid by want of exercise with such unconsidered trifles 
as an unwatched hammer or padlock, but this really 
fastidious bird will not even touch the meat and biscuits 
eagerly devoured by his cousin from more southern 
climes, green food being his one and only joy. 

The most striking types, perhaps, of the opposite 
conditions under notice, the nice feeder and the foul, 
are to be found respectively in the giraffe and wild boar. 
The latter sacred beast—delight of the Indian garrison 
—forbidden to the rifle within many leagues of “‘ stick- 
ing country,” will wallow in any filth, thriving in 
captivity on a disgusting mess of meat, ship’s biscuits, 
carrots, Indian corn and potatoes, the whole boiled 
in a copper and served cold. The beautiful giraffe, 
tallest and gentlest of the children of the desert, aided 
by the long neck and prehensile tongue, strips trees 
of their delicate leaves, has to be nourished on the 
best clover hay, with a daily portion of three pecks 
of crushed oats, bran and chaff. In addition to this, 
the costly creature enjoys, when procurable, a daily 
bunch of fresh green tares and an occasional onion. 
The prohibition on the wall, directed against the feeding 
of the giraffe by visitors, would seem almost super- 
fluous. At any rate, no two beings of the same class 
could surely be farther apart in their tastes than the 
carrion-eating hog and the vegetarian giraffe, the latter 
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so fastidious, says Mr. Thomson, the head-keeper, that, 
while unable to resist a whole apple, it will not touch 
one that has been previously bitten by a child. 

In classifying the beasts and birds of the globe accord- 
ing to their food, a distinction based for the most part 
less on outdoor observation than on a careful laboratory 
study of the character of the teeth, many zoologists 
have forgotten to make allowance for those external 
influences—drought, flood, temperature, and the rest— 
inseparable from the rigours of wild life. It is not 
merely conceivable, it is certainly beyond question, that, 
under certain conditions—foremost among them the 
introduction by man of exotic beasts, birds, and fruits— 
indigenous vegetarians will, irrespective of class, turn 
their attention to flesh, the insectivorous acquiring in 
their turn a hitherto unsuspected taste for fruit and 
grain. Of which not unnatural love of novelty history 
furnishes no more remarkable case than that of the 
mutton-eating kea of New Zealand, erst strictest of 
vegetarians. It may, therefore, be granted without 
demur that the quadrupeds and feathered folk have, 
like ourselves, their acquired tastes, their caviare and 
olives, though, to their credit be it said, they do not, 
following the lead of inexorable fashion, swallow such 
new trifles with hidden grimace. If such fancies 
for a change of diet come about in the natural state 
and from natural causes, it is not hard to understand 
that in the comparatively artificial seclusion behind 
iron bars, these modifications of natural tastes are as 
easily brought about as they are necessary. Whether, 
indeed, the authorities will ever succeed in getting 
another Australian ‘‘bear” alive to the Gardens, or 
whether, so doing, they will light on an effective sub-' 
stitute for the gum leaves on which, in its own weird 
land, it feeds to the exclusion of almost all else, is for: 
the future to decide. The difficulties in the way of 
keeping these exceedingly delicate beasts are not all of 
food; and I have known them die in the most un- 
accountable way in their native climate, given every 
opportunity for exercise and gum leaves inexhaustible. 

On the whole, the keepers meet with wonderful suc- 
cess in the often difficult task of imitating nature’s fare. 
In very many cases, indeed, the actual diet of the new 
arrival is unobtainable. The case of the ‘‘ koala,” just 
alluded to, is of these. Yet, if we have no koala, we 
can at least contemplate his neighbours, the kangaroos 
and wallabies, thriving patently on grass and maize, 
breeding, too, in the Gardens more frequently than 
most of the other inmates. Well-meaning visitors have 
asked in querulous tones why more space is not allotted’ 
in which these colonials might display the magnificent: 
leaps for which they are justly famous. Results have 
shown, however, that there is no middle course in this, 
and that, unless it is possible to assign to them a park, as 
they have at Tring, it is far better to pen these excitable 
and exceeding nervous creatures so closely as to restrain 
those same leaps, else do broken backs increase more 
rapidly than kangaroos. Though by far the lesser evil, 
this remedy is, like most, not without its drawbacks, 
one being that, in their enforced stagnation of blood, 
the creatures develop enormous corns, several ounces 
in weight, which their keeper has to remove periodically 
at no small inconvenience to both himself and his 
patient. Another outcome of this want of exercise is 
that, on the first approach of damp in the atmosphere, 
the gentle kangaroos are afflicted with acute gout ; and 
singularly enough gout with them in the left hand is 
invariably followed by gout in the right foot. 

But my very natural sympathy with gout and corns 
has wooed me from the pleasures of the table. I return 
to the praise of the skill with which the keepers deceive 
their charges with counterfeits of their old fare. The 
polar bear cannot, it is true, be regaled on seals and 
white whales, but he is happy with horse-blubber and 
plaice, the latter in that inexpensive and desirable state 
that must recall the choice perfumes of the never 
forgotten decaying cetaceans, the delight of his youth. 
The crocodiles, caimans and alligators take kindly, in 
the homely temperature of 75°, to the raw meat with 
which they are served. This, only to be expected of 
the scavenging alligators, is highly gratifying in the 
crocodiles, for their natural food consists for the most 
part of live fish. So, too, the pelicans have their 
whitings, and the shag and penguin their live gudgeon ; 
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there are rats for the rat-eating snakes, snakes for the 
hamadryads. 

All this is a very satisfactory state of affairs. Surely, 
however, the most remarkable triumph of reason over 
instinct is signalized in the feeding of the apteryx, of 
which two examples forgather in a division at one end 
of thenew ostrich house. Unfortunately these grotesque 
dwarfs are of a retiring disposition during the day, 
their energy being reserved for the dark hours ; but 
occasionally a visitor may prevail on their custodian to 
haul the wingless eccentrics from their hiding-place, to 
which, not without show of fight, they at once shuffle 
back. These birds thrust the long, sensitive bill, at the 
extremity of which lie the nostrils, into the damp soil of 
their New Zealand home, and extract larve and other 
delicacies, after the fashion of woodcock, by a process 
of suction. Worms and larve do not figure in the 
returns of the menagerie’s report; but the man in 
charge of these strange fowl manages to carve out of 
fillet steak such passable imitations as to deceive the 
Maories, who feed and prosper. 

Further I may not prolong these remarks. Their 
object has been to indicate interests in a visit to the 
Zoo beyond the investing of the Latin names on the 
cages with quantities not their own, or wasting unap- 
preciated buns on the tigers and eagles. Most folks 
know from the placards the feeding-time of the lions, 
seals, otters, pelicans and diving-birds ; but others may 
care to learn more of the less obtrusive meals of the 
majority that feed only when unobserved—many only at 
night. The half-dozen examples that I have drawn from 
widely different quarters may serve by way of sugges- 
tion : those who contemplate pursuing the subject 
further will find the Society’s keepers vastly more 
entertaining than any work in the Society’s library. 

F. G. AFLALO. 


OPERAS AND CONCERTS. 


FoR some weeks the cheap opera season in cheaper 
English has wabbled unsteadily along a course 
leading goodness knows whither. That a cheap season 
is a highly desirable thing we are all agreed. Whether 
the Carl Rosa company can give us quite the kind of 
cheap season we want is also, I fear, a question on 
which we are all agreed. Nothing could conceivably 
do more damage to the prospects of a permanent opera 
in London than such performances as we have had 
lately, nothing could be more ingeniously calculated to 
convince the London public of the folly of expecting 
any good thing in a cheap opera season. One cannot 
complain of the artists, for some of them are good 
and most of them competent, nor of the band, for 
on the whole it can play its notes with accuracy and 
despatch, nor of the scenery, for it is the same 
as is used in the grand season. The fault lies in the 
utter absence of any artistic spirit, of any strong or 
definite purpose : there is no leader; the singers, and 
even the scene-shifters and gas-men, apparently do 
what they please, each according to his own notions, 
and without any thought for the others’ notions, or 
the general notion of the composer whose opera they 
happen to be performing. Consequently one feels each 
performance to consist of a series of detached incidents 
thrown together by some accident; for any unity per- 
ceptible the different acts might come out of different 
Operas ; every actor walks, so to speak, in a different 
plane of perspective, so that the opera cannot be 
focussed. One feels each opera to be drifting to a 
conclusion that will be determined by some circum- 
stances arising in the last act. At the best, as in 
‘* Lohengrin,” nothing could be more tiring than this, 
and it was impossible to maintain the freshness of one’s 
interest after the first quarter of an hour. At the 
worst, as in ‘‘ The Mastersingers,” there was one 
actual breakdown and several just averted by Mr. 
Eckhold’s deft use of the piano. The only difference 
between ‘‘ Lohengrin” and ‘‘ The Mastersingers” was 
that in the latter the breakdowns were more obvious : 
in ‘‘ Lohengrin” they occurred with even greater 
frequency—to wit, whenever one singer left off and 
another began—but they were breaks in the con- 
tinuity of the drama, and not, like those in ‘‘ The 
Mastersingers,” in the continuity of any one part or any 
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one song. In ‘‘The Mastersingers” Mr. Whitney Mack... 
ridge, after many unavailing endeavours to make him. 
self heard, gave up the game and his place was taken 

by Mr. Barron Berthald ; in ‘‘ Lohengrin” we had one 

conception of the story while Mr. Pringle was singing, 

another when Miss Olitzka began, a third when Miss_ 
Rita Elandi entered, and so on. In each case the 

disjointedness, though in the one case more patent than 

in the other, arose from precisely the same cause— 
the absence of a responsible leader. The name of the 
gentleman whose duty it may be to superintend the 
mounting and rehearsals of operas is unknown to me; 

but in my poor opinion the sooner he learns the true 
nature of his business the better. The Carl Rosa 
company needs a director strong enough to prevent an 
artist taking a part he cannot sing, and if it had one 
who could drill the whole company in his own notion 
of the operas, the performances would at once rise toa 
level of excellence which seems at present miles out of 
reach. So long as Mrs. Rosa allows herself and her 
people to be led by a goose, so long will all the per- 
formances be haphazard, jerky and mixed, so long will 
the company’s steps be uncertain and look uncommonly 
like leading in the direction of artistic and financial 
perdition. Alas, in what a plight is poor music in this 
country! With the best rank and file in the world we 
cannot get good performances, and simply for lack of 
leaders. When we get a genuine one—as in the case of 
the Queen’s Hall orchestra—we at once get perform- 
ances of which no country need be ashamed ; but for 
want of them England has been compelled to put up 
for years with orchestral playing of the Philharmonic 
quality and has to put up now with operatic playing of 
the Carl Rosa quality. The Carl Rosa needs a leader, 
and nothing else, to regain the position and reputation 
it once enjoyed in England. 

However, one competent man is a thing to be thankful 
for; and in Mr. Henry J. Wood everybody must now 
be satisfied that we have got one. Everybody, how- 
ever, is not satisfied with that one when he throws 
over his Saturday night concerts. Of course the con- 
certs on Saturday afternoons are excellent things, too; 
but one cannot smoke, and there is not the general 
freedom and jollity of the Promenades. There is too 
much of the social or demi-social function about them; 
they are too like a Richter concert or one of Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius’s grand show-nights. The fact§that the 
Saturday night concerts were not largely attended does 
not alter the fact that most of the musicianly souls of 
London went there regularly. Mr. Newman might 
have been expected to keep them on for the honour of 
having so many distinguished people, week after week, 
pulling at their cigars and cigarettes, and forgetting all 
their feuds and worries in listening to Mr. Wood’s play- 
ing. Nevertheless, though I shall not forgive Mr. New- 
man or Mr. Wood for some time for depriving me of my 
Saturday evening amusement, it would be unfair on 
that account not to say that, next to the Promenades, 
the Saturday afternoon concerts are about the most 
enjoyable I know. The Crystal Palace concerts— 
which began a fortnight ago—are enjoyable also; but 


then, it is a long way to the Crystal Palace, and a, 


longer way back; and the Palace itself, outside the 
concert room, is apt to prove depressing. Queen’s 
Hall is more convenient to all but South Londoners— 
of whom there are quite enough to support Mr. Manns 
for many years to come; and it is to Queen’s Hall 
we go. The programme this afternoon is entirely 
Wagner; and though so heavy a dose of a so little 
known composer is refreshing once in a while, I am 
glad to notice that there will be more variety in the 
remaining entertainments of the series. And now that 
the endless labour and continual irritation of the 
Promenades are over Mr. Wood will soon be able 
to pull his band into shape. Lately the ardour 
of the brass has been overwhelming in its effects 
at times. The drummer too—though I say this 
with all reverence—has got into rather violent 
habits. That he is a very excellent drummer I 
know ; his soft roll is unsurpassed ; and so fine is his 
sense of rhythm that the worst conductor in the world 
could not go wrong in such pieces as the Funeral 
march from the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods.” But the drum is 
one of those intractable instruments, like the piano- 
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‘forte, that cease to be musical on the slightest provo- 
cation. Up toacertain point it yields a distinct note 
which blends with the mass of orchestral tone and 
lends it emphasis. But when the player drives it past 
that point it refuses to emit anything but a dead thud 
which neither blends nor adds emphasis, but on the 
contrary stands out, disgusting in its ugly nakedness, 
and killing the tone of the rest of the orchestra. I 
humbly call the attention of Mr. Wood and the drummer 
to this elementary fact, feeling sure that they are both 
too good artists not to consider it worth attention. A 
few such things attended toand the Queen’s Hall band will 
be one of the finest in the world. It will also, I under- 
stand, soon be the only permanent band in England. 
Hitherto the players in all our orchestras have 
been liable to be called away whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred of making an extra half-guinea. One 
could not blame them; for no entrepreneur gave them 
permanent engagements, and the money-making season 
in London is not—or was not until lately—very long. 
But now Mr. Newman intends to engage his men by 
the year, and will have their exclusive services—or at 
least can have them whenever he needs them. Thus 
will he not only avoid the accidents that arise from a 
man sending a deputy to rehearsal and attending the 
concert without the remotest notion even of the tempi 
the conductor will adopt, but he will also get the 
perfect ensemble and confidence that are the sole result 
of conductor and men playing constantly together. 
And that will be a new thing in London. Before 
leaving the subject I must mention Mr. Newman’s 
‘benefit ” concert given last Saturday night. When I 
arrived there some hours late, not only the hall, but the 
corridors and staircases, were seething with humanity, 
struggling to hear the strains of ‘‘ Lohengrin” and 
“The Valkyrie.” Miss Ada Crossley had a sad time, 
I fancy, owing to the smoke, but got through her songs 
triumphantly; a gentleman rent that same smoky 
atmosphere with the notes of his cornet ; and Mr. Wood 
and his men played with quite as much energy as dis- 
cretion. The audience gradually worked itself into a 
state of enthusiasm and perspiration sufficient to show 
me that Mr. Newman is one of the most popular as 
well as most ingenious of entrepreneurs. But, by the 
way, why does he not induce Mr. Wood to play the 
Ride of the Valkyries sometimes? It is a scandal that 
this quite unknown piece should be withheld from the 
epee fully six nights a week for a month at 
east. 

Mr. Dolmetsch has sent me a card from which I 
learn that he is about to give another series of his 
concerts of the old music. They will take place on 
Friday evenings, 5 and 19 November, and 3 December, 
at 9 o’clock at his new address, 7 Bayley Street, Bedford 
Square. I can only repeat what I have said before: 


‘that no one who wishes to be up-to-date in musical 


matters can afford to miss these concerts. J. F. R. 


ROMANCE IN ITS LAST DITCH. 


“The Vagabond King.” A play in four acts. By 
Louis N. Parker. Theatre Metropole, Camberwell : 
18 October, 1897. 


“[ BE production of Mr. Louis Parker’s play at a 
suburban theatre last Monday was an expected 
development in an unexpected place. A few years ago 
some of the central theatres began trying very hard 
which could stoop lowest to meet the rising tide of 
popular interest in fiction of all sorts. Most of the 
attempts failed because they went back to the obsolete 
methods of the days when audiences were illiterate as 
well as ignorant. Now audiences are still ignorant ; 
but they are no longer illiterate : on the contrary, they 
are becoming so bookish that they actually repudiate 
and ridicule claptrap and sentiment of purely theatrical 
extraction, and must have both adapted to a taste 
educated by inveterate novel-reading. Formerly a man 
who had never read a novel, but knew the stage and 


the playgoing public, was a more trustworthy provider 


of artificial substitutes for genuine drama than the 
cleverest novelist. Nowadays the old stager is the 
most fatal of advisers; and ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
“‘Trilby,” and ‘‘ Under the Red Robe,” all three 
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specifically literary plays, have swept from the;boards 
the rival attempts that were being made to White- 
chapelize the West-End theatres on the old stagey 
lines. And it is significant that when a literary play 
failed, however deservedly, it was respected in the 
midst of its misfortunes, whereas the stagey plays 
failed with the extremity of derision, disgrace, and loss 
of caste for their promoters. 

One of the advantages of the literary play was that 
it was very easy to act. It completed the process, by 
that time far advanced, of adapting the drama to the 
incompetent acting produced by the long run and tour 
system. But it is not possible under a system of compe- 
titive commerce in theatrical entertainments to maintain 
extravagant prices for cheap commodities and facile ser- 
vices. Time was when I demanded again and again 
what the theatres were offering that could induce any 
sensible person to leave his comfortable suburban fire- 
side, his illustrated magazines and books, his piano and 
his chessboard, to worry his way by relays of omnibus, 
train and cab to seek admission to a stuffy theatre at 
a cost of a guinea for comfortabie seats for himself and 
his wife. I prophesied the suburban theatre, following 
my usual plan of prophesying nothing that is not already 
arrived and at work (and therefore sure to be discovered 
by the English Press generally in from ten to fifty years). 
Well, the suburban theatre has come with a rush. 
The theatre within ten minutes’ walk, the four-shilling 
stall, the twopenny program, the hours admitting of 
bed before midnight, have only to be combined with an 
entertainment equal in quality to that of the West-End 
houses to beat them out of the field. So far from there 
being any difficulty about such a combination, the 
suburban theatres may be safely defied to produce any- 
thing worse than many of the central theatres have been 
unblushingly offering for some years past. The acting 
is as likely as not to be better; for snobbery behind 
the scenes at the West-End houses has led to a 
steady squeezing-out of the trained and skilled actor 
who makes no pretension to fashion in private life, 
as well as the artistic enthusiast who is neces- 
sarily unconventional and revolutionary in personal 
ideas and conduct, and the replacement of both 
by society-struck actors and stage-struck wealthy 
amateurs. In tailor-made plays the man who is an 
actor off the stage and a man of fashion on it gets 
displaced by the competitor who is a man of fashion 
off the stage and a duffer on it. I say nothing of the 
preference of actor-managers for nice fellows and 
moderately good actors, since the superseded actors 
are not likely to let that be forgotten, though they are 
naturally slow to confess that what they lack is an air 
of belonging to ‘‘ the Marlborough House set” or some 
such nonsense. If an exact estimate could be made of 
the average skill of the well-known actors who have 
been for the last few years mostly out of engagement 
and those who have been mostly in it, the balance 
would perhaps not be against the unemployed. Such 
unemployment is the opportunity of the suburban 
manager, who does not concern himself with the set 
to which the members of his company belong, and has 
no interest in preventing them from attaining the 
maximum of popularity. Consequently, when once 
the good actors who do not affect smart society are 
starved out of waiting vainly for West-End engage- 
ments, it is possible that the suburban actor may beat 
the fashionable actor out of the field too. 

Finally, let us hope, the cards will be completely re- 
shuffled, and the central theatres will have either to 
shut up shop or else give an entertainment beyond the 
reach of suburban art and suburban prices. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson is doing that at the Lyceum at present: 
consequently the suburban theatres, far from damaging 
him, are, as Sir Henry Irving foresaw, simply acting as 
nurseries of playgoers for him. But take the case of the 
‘*triple bill” which has just vanished from the Avenue, 
perhaps as a judgment for playing Mozart’s ‘‘ Figaro” 
overture between the acts with big drum and cymbals 
ad lib. 41a Offenbach. The triple bill was not bad of 
its kind: seen from a half-crown seat at the Lyric Hall, 
Ealing, it would have been excellent value. But why 
should any man in his senses have gone miles and 
paid half a guinea to see it? Take, again, such a play 
as ‘* My Friend the Prince.” Is it conceivable that the 
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actors now performing it at the Fulham Grand Theatre, 
even if they do not play it quite as well as the original 
company at the Garrick (and I have no reason to 
suppose they don’t), do not at least act it as well as it 
need be acted, and get just as loud laughs when the 

entleman sits down on his spur, and all the men come 
in at the end in the same disguise? Or take the rough- 
and-tumble farcical comedy at the Vaudeville! Am I 
to be told that Mr. Mulholland could not do everything 
for that piece at Camberwell that Mr. Frohman is doing 
for it in the Strand, without raising his prices one 
farthing, or even making any particularly expensive 
engagement ? 

It looks, then, as if the West-End theatre were to 
be driven back on serious dramatic art after all. Of 
course there will always be the sort of West-End pro- 
duction, supported by deadheads, which is nothing but 
a preliminary advertisement for the tour of ‘‘a London 
success.” Personal successes will be made in very bad 

lays by popular favourites like Miss Louie Freear and 

r.Penley. But legitimate business at high-priced West- 
End houses must at last be forced in the direction of 
better plays, probably with the extreme runs shorter 
than at present, but most likely with the average run 
longer. And the better plays will make short work 
of the incompetent fashionable actor. When Mr. 
Forbes Robertson was wasting his energies on fashion- 
able plays at the Garrick with Miss Kate Rorke, there 
was not a pin to choose between him and any other 
fashionable leading man. In Hamlet and Joseph 
Surface there are a good many thousand pounds to 
choose. When the plays that are no plays are all 
driven to the suburbs, the actors who are no actors 
will have to go after them; and then perhaps the 
actors who are actors will come back. 

This is why 1 began by saying that what has just 
happened at the Camberwell Theatre was the expected 
coming in an unexpected place. The higher class of 
play has appeared, not at the West End, but in the 
suburbs. The reappearance of a once famous actress 
for whom the fashionable stage found no use, and of a 
few younger people who had exposed themselves to 
West-End managerial suspicion by the exhibition of a 
specific professional talent and skill, has occurred on 
the same occasion. That, however, is a mere accident. 
A year ago no West-End manager would have con- 
sidered a play of the class of ‘‘ The Vagabond King ” 
commercially practicable. A year or so hence managers 
in search of ‘‘high-class drama” will probably be 
imploring Mr. Parker to let thern have something as 
high as possible above the heads of the public. Thus 
does the whirligig of time bring its revenges. 

Whoever has glanced at the notices of Mr. Parker’s 
play will have gathered here and there that there is 
something wrong with it. Now what I wish to convey 
is that there is something right with it, and that this 
something right is exactly the something wrong of 
which my remantic colleagues complain. It is true 
that they too find something right with it—something 
** beautiful and true,” as they call it ; but to me this bit 
of romantic beauty and truth is a piece of immoral 
nonsense that spoils the whole work. If Mr. Parker 
wishes to get on safe ground as a dramatist, he must 
take firm hold of the fact that the present transition 
from romantic to sincerely human drama is a revolu- 
tionary one, and that those who make half-revolutions 
dig their. own graves. Nothing is easier than for a 
modern writer only half weaned from Romance to mix 
the two, especially in his youth, when he is pretty sure 
to have romantic illusions about women long after he 
has arrived at a fairly human view of his own sex. 
This is precisely what has happened to Mr. Parker. 
Into the middle of an exiled court which has set up 
its mock throne in furnished lodgings in London, and 


-which he has depicted in an entirely disillusioned 


human manner, he drops an ultra-romantic heroine. 
If this were done purposely, with the object of re- 
ducing the romantic to absurdity, and preaching the 
worth of the real, there are plenty of works, from 
**Don Quixote” to ‘‘ Arms and the Man,” to jus- 
tify it as the classic formula of the human school in 
its controversial stage. Or if it were done with the 
shallower purpose of merely enjoying the fantastic in- 
congruity of the mixture, then we should have at once 
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the familiar formula of comic opera. But when it is 
done unconsciously—when the artist designs his heroine 
according to an artificial convention of moral and 
physical prettiness, and confessedly draws all the rest 
in the light of a perception of ‘‘ the true meaning of 
life,” the result is the incongruity of comic opera with- 
out its fun and fantasy, and the Quixotic belittlement 
of romance without its affirmation of the worth of 
reality. Mr. Parker’s Vagabond King married to Stella 
Desmond is like Balzac’s Mercadet married to Black 
Eyed Susan. Whoever has come to a clear under- 
standing with himself as between romance and reality 
will be able to follow with perfect intelligence the waver- 
ings of Mr. Louis Parker’s play between failure and 
success. When Miss Lena Ashwell gets the play com- 
pletely on the romantic plane, and makes the audience 
for the moment unconscious of all other planes by 
acting so beautifully saturated with feeling as to appear 
almost religious (it has been plain to the wise, any 
time these two years, that Miss Ashwell was on the 
way to a high place in her art), the audience is satis- 
fied and delighted to the seventh heaven. But she 
makes it impossible for the King and the parasites of 
the exiled Court to get their scenes definitely on the 
realistic plane. At her romantic pitch they are out 
of tune; for the audience, accustomed to that pitch, 
conceives that they are flat rather than she sharp. If 
the effect were reversed, the play would be irretrievably 
ruined by their reduction of her to absurdity. For, 
judged by serious human standards, she is an objec- 
tionable and mischievous person. She begins by con- 
niving with the King’s mother to entrap him into 
prostitution. She allows him to ruin and degrade him- 
self, and to beggar her, in the true romantic manner, 
so that she may be able to make a “‘ sacrifice.” In the 
end she spoils the moral of the play and utterly dis- 
credits his discovery of ‘‘ the true meaning of life,” and 
his resolution to live by honest toil, by enabling him 
to face their stern realities from the comfortable van- 
tage ground of a pretty cottage at Highgate and a 
charming wife with money enough left to indulge in 
the smartest frocks. Nothing could be further from 
the true meaning of life: nothing could pander more 
amiably and abjectly to that miserable vital incapacity 
to which life at its imagined best means only what a 
confectioner’s shop-window means to a child. It is 
quite clear that no such experience as that of the 
Vagabond King could redeem any man: one might 
as well try to refine gold by holding it to the spark of a 
glowworm. The woman declares that she has sacri- 
ficed this, that and the other, and has nothing left but 
love (the cottage and dresses not being worth men- 
tioning) ; but as a matter of fact she has neither lost 
nor gained one jot or tittle, being exactly the same 
unmeaning romantic convention at the end of the play 
as at the beginning. 

When the world gets a serious fit, and the desire for 

a true knowledge of the world and a noble life in it at 
all costs arises in men and lifts them above lusting for 
the trivial luxuries and ideals and happy endings of 
romance, romance, repudiated by art and challenged by 
religion, falls back on its citadel, and announces that it 
has given up all the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world, and recognizes that nothing is eternally valid and 
all-redeeming but Love. Thatis to say, the romanticist 
is blind enough to imagine that the humanist will 
accept the abandonment of all his minor lies as a bribe 
for the toleration of the most impudent of all lies. ‘I 
am willing to be redeemed, and even religious,” says 
the converted romanticist, ‘if only the business be 
managed by a pretty woman who will be left in my 
arms when the curtain falls.” And this is just how the 
Vagabond King gets out of his difficulties. Has Mr. 
Parker, a disciple of Richard Wagner, forgotten these 
lines 

** Nicht Gut, nicht Gold, noch géttliche Pracht ;. 
nicht Haus, nicht Hof, noch herrischer Prunk; 
nicht triiber Vertrage triigender Bund, 
noch heuchelnder Sitte hartes Gesetz : 
selig in Lust und Leid Jasst die Liebe nur sein.” 

There is the arch lie formulated by the master’s hand ! 


But when he completed the work by finding the music 


for the poem, he found no music for that: the 
Nibelungen score is guiltless of it. I presume Wagner 
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had by that time made up his mind that a world in 
which all the women were piously willing to be 
redeemed by a Siegfried, and all the men by a 
Brynhild, would find their way to the bottomless pit by 
quite as short a cut as the most cynical of the volup- 
tuaries who enjoy themselves without claiming divine 
honours for their passions. Mr. Parker may take my 
word for it, that Vagabond King of his will be damned 
yet, in spite of pretty Stella Desmond, unless he can 
find a means to save himself. He that would save his 
soul (not get it saved for him, mind) must first lose it ; 
and he must lose it in earnest, and not keep back a 
pretty woman and a cottage at Highgate after the 
prudent manner of Ananias. Es 

Though this be an adverse criticism, yet it is no 
small compliment to Mr. Parker that he has come 
within reach of it. He has fallen, like many another 
artist before him, through woman worship, ‘‘’arter all, 
an amiable weakness,” as the elder Weller observed of 
wife-beating, which is another mode of the same 
phenomenon. However “beautiful and true” may be 
his assumption that the best woman is far better than 
the best man, and however loathsome and cynical may 
be my assumption that she is not—nay, that as women 
are treated at present she is almost certain, other 
things being equal, to be a good deal worse—I venture 
to think that Mr. Parker will find that more convincing 
plays can be got out of my assumption than out of his. 
At the same time I am bound to add that the very worst 
real woman I ever knew was better than Mr. Parker’s 
paragon, whose conduct, like that of all romantic 
heroines, will not stand a moment’s serious investi- 
gation. 

The play has a cast which would rank as a strong 
one at any West-End theatre. Besides Miss Bateman 
and Miss Lena Ashwell, there is Miss Phyllis Broughton. 
Mr. Murray Carson is the Vagabond King; Mr. 
George Grossmith, junior, the other King, both sup- 
ported by a Court including Mr. Sidney Brough, Mr. 
Gilbert Farquhar, and Mr. L. D. Mannering, who will 
be remembered for some remarkable work in Eliza- 
bethan drama. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


N° change was made by the Bank of England 
directors in the standard rate of discount on Thurs- 
day. The Bank return was a surprise even to those 
who had watched the borrowing transactions from 
Threadneedle Street during the week. These eventually 
proved to have been of a magnitude that few had anti- 
cipated. ‘* Other” securities showed a decrease of 

3,113,185, and the Government securities a falling off of 

1,200,000. Other deposits showed a fall of £ 4,217,409. 
Remaining movements were not so extensive. Finally 
the proportion of reserve to liabilities at 48°30 per cent. 
showed an increase of 4°59 per cent. on the previous 
return. The result of this surprise in the Bank figures 
was that the discount houses held a hastily summoned 
meeting on Thursday, and decided to raise their allow- 
ances for deposits to 1 and 1} per cent. respectively 
for money at call and notice. Short loans were easily 
obtained at about 13. Discount rates hardened, both 
three-months bank paper and that of six-months date 
having been quoted at about 2} per cent. 


The Stock Markets, as a whole, were very quiet 
indeed during the week, and yesterday morning very 
few noteworthy changes were shown on Monday’s open- 
ing quotations. Consols remained steady and Home 
Rails were neglected, with prices fairly well maintained. 
As regards American Railways, changes were very few, 
the tendency during the early part of the week having 
been to droop in sympathy with New York; whilst 
some recovery was marked on Thursday. The Foreign 
Market suffered from complete neglect. 


As regards the South African Mining Market there 
was little improvement on the idleness that distinguished 
business toward the end of last week. On Monday 
there was a slight fall, the only interesting move having 
been that in Chartereds, which were adversely affected 
by a rumour that 500,000 new shares would be offered 
to the public at 3. On Tuesday there was still a 
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tendency to let prices dribble, the only element of 
interest in the market being supplied by Goldfields, it 
having been rumoured that Simmer shares were to be 
distributed by the Goldfields people by way of bonus. 
But the following day this story was contradicted, and it 
was said that the Goldfields people intended giving 
their bonus in quite another form. The result of the 
four days’ business was that by yesterday morning the 
leading Rand shares showed some declines on Saturday’s 
closing, but these were in no case very serious. 


A well-known City editor referred last week to the 
helpless state of the Westralian market directly support 
was withdrawn. There never was a remark with less 
truth init. From the first day on which Kangaroos 
formed a separate section of the mining department to 
the present time this market has been, comparatively 
speaking, without financial bolstering. It is true that 
one or two houses, such as the Whittaker Wrights, the 
Stonehams and the Joint Stock Group, have stood 
loyally by their shares. But these people would have 
found it hard, after exhausting months of patient loyalty 
to their companies, to sustain the present little boom 
had not genuine support been forthcoming from else- 
where. The fact is that the market has been extra- 
ordinarily well supported by Adelaide, whilst investors 
at home are roused to the real future that Westralia has 
before her. During the few days between Saturday last 
and yesterday morning there was a slight check on the 
upward march—a sign healthy rather than otherwise. 
There was a great deal of realizations, but those who 
followed the market must have been astonished at the 


‘rapidity with which these shares were picked up by 


dealers. The old favourites occupied chief attention, 
Lake View Consols, Horseshoes, Boulders, Boulder 
Perseverance, Kalgurlis, and Lake View South all re- 
ceiving a large share of interest. Among Land Com- 
panies Associateds and London and Globes were well 
supported ; whilst on Thursday there was considerable 
bidding for Hannans’ Gold Estates, which were quoted 
at 1,°,. Owing to realizations already mentioned there 
were not the usual marked advances to be chronicled, 
but at least there were no marked declines. 


Consistency is a virtue apparently unrecognised by 
our worthy contemporary the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” 
which has suddenly developed an affection for the 
European Petroleum Company. The European, we 
are told, ‘‘owns some very extensive oil-fields in the 
south-east of Europe and the Caucasus. Those at 
Baku cover 110 acres of land with twenty-one wells,” 
&c. &c.! The paragraph then continues, ‘‘ The result 
is that inquiries are springing up for the shares, the 
only dealings being in the Deferred, which have been 
changing hands at 14s. to 15s. in the past day or two.” 
Although little is known of these eager inquiries for 
petroleum shares, we are none the less prepared to give 
our contemporary the benefit of the doubt. But how 
different is this flattering tribute to the tone taken by 
the ‘‘ Pall Mall” last year, when the Company first 
came out! After reading the vigorous language pub- 
lished by the ‘‘ Pall Mall” in those days, some of us 
had concluded that no good could come out of the 
European Petroleum Company. 


Mr. W. F. Regan has written as follows :—‘‘In a 
recent issue of the ‘Saturday Review’ you say that I 
did not pay the men sent to West Africa their wages. 
It is very unfortunate that gentlemen of the Press will 
continue to libel me. The statement is entirely false 
(pardon my way of putting it). I hold receipts in full 
from every man in my employment, and I shall be glad 
if the Editor will furnish me with the name and address 
of any one said to have a claim against me.” 


This is very interesting ; but it is difficult to see to 
what Mr. Regan refers. In our issue of 2 October we 
pointed to the sudden appearance of Mr. Regan on 
the scene of action again, to the egotistical advertise- 
ment of his ‘‘ system” which had been appearing in 
the Press, and to his meditated enterprises in connexion 
with Klondyke. There was so much self-laudation on 
the part of this bumptious little man that we felt it our 
duty to unveil the other side of the picture, making 
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references to the Charterland Consolidated fiasco and 
sundry little deals with the Ashantee princes. 


The only statement in our paragraphs that could 
possibly have called forth Mr. Regan’s extraordinary 
letter is the following: ‘* He is not any longer satisfied 
with Africa and is anxious to sell claims in Klondyke. 
Three of his men, we are told, arrived on the fields last 
May. This tay be so, but we cannot forget an occa- 
sion on whici: Mr. Regan stated that an agent of his 
arrived in a certain place in Africa within a space of 
time physically impossible to any traveller that ever 
lived.” Seeing that there is no reference in this to the 
subject of Mr. Regan’s note, we can only look on the 
latter as a piece of foolish but characteristic bounce. 


Mr. Whittaker Wright must look to his laurels. 
Albert F. Calvert has entered or is about to enter the 
field of Klondyke enterprise. Mr. Calvert is con- 
sidered by many to be the vainest young man in the 
City of London, and it is certain that what Carlyle 
would have described as the ego is a strong though 
shallow element in his not very complex character. 
But we are not concerned with the social personality 
of this new British Columbian. Suffice it to say that, 
unlike most promoters, he is a quiet young man, with 
gentle, even ladylike, manners—that he loves to 
clatter through the City under the awe inspiring shadow 
of purple livery. But it must not be imagined that he 
has confined his feats of valour to the City and the 
Turf, although in both of these fortune-hunting 
grounds he has earned a reputation that will not be 
easily forgotten. Mr. Calvert has appeared before the 
world as a purveyor of books, written or caused to be 
written by himself. The last of these has just made its 
appearance, and is offered to an unsolicitous public at 
a guinea. It deals with ‘‘my” fourth journey to 
Western Australia, and contains ‘‘my” portrait as a 
frontispiece. If it receives as flattering a reception at 
the hands of the local Press as his former works, it 
would have been better for Mr. Calvert had he never 
published it. The Westralian journals were most rude 
regarding his previous literary efforts, some even 
insinuating that he had never been near a goldfield in 
his life. Perhaps Mr. Calvert would have been more 
in his element writing a book on the mysteries of the 
Turf, explaining how to gain popularity in sporting 
circles by scratching the favourite and winning with a 
surprise.” 


Now that Mr. Calvert is contemplating a new field of 
enterprise in British Columbia, it is well just to glance 
at the present position of some of his Westralian 
ventures. Many of them have mysteriously evaporated 
either through amalgamation or other causes. The few 
that are left make rather a funereal show, especially as 
compared with the flourish of trumpets and beating of 
drums that announced their birth. The Consolidated 
Gold Mines of Western Australia is a reconstruction. 
A meeting of the new Company was held on 29 Decem- 
ber, 1896. But the directors were ‘‘ unable to prepare 
the balance-sheet in time to submit to the shareholders.” 
Therefore the meeting was adjourned till 30 March, 
1897, when the accounts were to have been submitted. 
Was that adjourned meeting ever held? We cannot 
say. But we do know that no mention of it was made 
in the Press on 31 March, and even the announcement 
did not appear among the ordinary list of company 
meetings on 30 March. Until the directors are kind 
enough to send us a balance-sheet or statement of ac- 
counts we shall have to conclude that they had their 
own reasons for this mysterious silence. 


Another of Mr. Calvert’s enterprises is the North- 
West Australian Goldfields. In this case the purchase 
reached the ridiculously large sum of 

e £1 shares stand at a discount of 1os., although 
prices generally have never been so high in the Westra- 
lian Mining Market as they are at the present time. 
The last quotation for the shares in the Imperial Cor- 
poration of Western Australia, another of Mr. Calvert’s 
enterprises, shows a discount of 16s. 3d. These three 
cases show the present draggled condition of the 


_ Westralian ventures on which Mr. Calvert started with 
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so much bounce and self-advertisement. If he wishes 
to succeed in British Columbia, he must certainly adopt 
a somewhat sounder policy. 


The letters which Messrs. Barnato Brothers have 
sent to various charitable institutions, together with 
cheques amounting to £16,300, show that our earnest 
appeal on this subject was not in vain. We pointed 
out that at the time of his death there were no public 
works to the credit of Mr. Barnato, no eleemosynary 
foundations. But Messrs. Barnato Brothers in their 
letter state that it is within their knowledge that the 
late Mr. B. I. Barnato intended to make certain testa. 
mentary bequests to charities. This is better than we 
had thought. 


We have received the following letter from Mr, 
Lipton :— 

City Roap, Lonpon, E.C., 19 October, 1897. 

S1r,—With reference to the paragraph in your issue 
of the oth inst., in which it is said ‘‘I had advertised 
my payment of 450,000 as the record sum for duty on 
tea, and this had been promptly contradicted,” I should 
like to know the name of a firm that had paid a larger 
sum in one cheque for duty on tea. Notwithstandin 
my letter to the ‘‘ Times” (copy of which is enclosed 
and other newspapers, no claimant has come forward to 
substantiate the assertions that have been made regard- 
ing larger payments in one sum. You also make the 
statement that a tobacco house had paid £150,000 for 
duty in one cheque, but this again appears to be a 
mere general assertion, no authority being quoted for 
it. Even had it been the fact, I do not see how it would 
affect my claim for the largest payment for duty on fea, 
as you put it. 

Your paragraph seems to me to have been based on 
mere generalities, and as I know it is far from your 
desire to do me an injustice by lending your authority 
to the publication of same, which would of itself give a 
colourable genuineness to the groundless assertions 
referred to, I am sure you will give equal publicity to 
this correction.—I am, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Tuomas J. Lipton. 

We are glad to publish Mr. Lipton’s communication, 
though we scarcely think the matter so important as he 
apparently does. Nevertheless we shall be sorry if we 
have confounded Mr. Lipton’s tea with some one else’s 
tobacco ; and, anyhow, we cheerfully congratulate him 
on being in a position to write cheques for £50,000 in so 
freehanded a manner. 


In our last issue we referred to Mr. Whittaker 
Wright’s big British Columbian enterprise which is 
to make its appearance in the course of a few weeks. 
One or two details have been altered, but otherwise 
our statement is confirmed by a recent registration at 
Somerset House. The capital is to be a million and a 
half, entirely divided into £1 shares. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
BRUMMAGEM GUNS. 


Mr. H. J. Bass, the vendor to the Webley & Scott 
Revolver and Arms Company, Limited, asks a purchase 
consideration of £324,720, and it is not even stated 
whether he will accept any of this in shares. If the 
public pay away this huge sum they will be taking a 
leap in the dark. The prospectus contains no mention 
of valuation, although the most important acquisition in 
the purchase of businesses of this kind is the factories 
and other material assets. It can scarcely be possible 
that the British public will invest so blindly in a largely 
capitalized concern such as this is. The only guarantee 
that there is an active business at all is a certificate by 
Messrs. Turquand, Young & Co. showing profits from the 
three business to be acquired to have been £15,412 in 
1894, £ 19,082 in 1895 and £30,301 in 1896. These are 
not certified as net profits, and, as we have before pointed 
out, gross profits have a habit of being swallowed up 
by circumstances over which even company-promoters 
have no control. Besides, in this case it is well to 
bear in mind that there is evidently borrowed money in 
the firm, which is scarcely a sign of prosperity. As to 
the growth in the profits last year, there is no proof 
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that expenses were not cut down with a view to the 
resent issue. We do not for a moment say that such 
is the case; but it is impossible to forget that un- 
natural economies, such as the waiving of partners’ 
remuneration and working with an inadequate staff, 
have been resorted to before now, with a view to 
making profits appear as swollen as possible. The 
capital of the Company is £335,000, in 33,500 Cumula- 
tive Preference shares of £5 each and 33,500 Ordinary 
shares of £5 each. 
NO PROPER VALUATION. 


We are getting sick and tired of appealing for 
proper valuation reports! Half the industrial enter- 
prises that are floated seem to lack the employment 
of a proper independent person to ascertain the true 
monetary value of their property and assets. The 
promoters of Thomas Turner (Leicester), Limited, are 
arch offenders in this respect. It is possible to forgive 
people who ignore the value of assets altogether, but 
in this case those who drafted the prospectus have 
the impudence to refer to the assets in the most half- 
and-half, irresponsible manner. No doubt this may 
satisfy a few of the ignorant and inexperienced, but 
it will only rouse misgivings in the breasts of those 
whom long experience has taught to note the short- 
comings rather than the strength of prospectuses. It 
is true that certain premises at Leicester are valued 
by Messrs. Hincks & Shakespeare, but the bulk of the 
valuation is without independent guarantee. Messrs. 
E. Layton Bennett & Company certify the net profits. 
These, so far as the certificate goes, are fairly satis- 
factory. But then the certificate does not go very far. 
It jumbles three years up together, and then takes the 
average. Then thirteen months are taken by them- 
selves. It is absurd to imagine that this unnatural 
way of describing profits is necessary to a prosperous 
business. The obvious method is to take each year 
separately, and let each year represent the natural 
number of twelve months. Any departure from this 
straightforward and businesslike way of revealing 
profits suggests that there is something which the 
promoters or accountants wish to conceal. These 
points are well worth considering by the prospective 
investor who is asked to contribute to £40,000 pur- 
chase consideration. The capital of the Company is 
£45,000, divided into 30,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares of £1 each and 15,000 Ordinary 
shares of £1 each. Seeing that the purchase price 
is £40,000, the balance does not seem much on 
which to run this business office and library furnishers 
and manufacturers of ‘‘shoe findings.” An unholy 
mixture ! 

WESTRALIAN TIMBER ENTERPRISE. 


The M. C. Davies Karri and Jarrah Company, 
Limited, has been formed with a capital of a quarter of 
a million, divided into 75,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares and 175,000 Ordinary shares of £1 
each. As suggested by the title, the object of the 
enterprise is to acquire the timber concession, freehold 
forest estates, agricultural lands, pastorai leases, rail- 
ways, rolling stock, jetties, sawmills, boats, barges, 
stock of timber, live stock, stores, &c., now held by the 
vendors, the M. C. Davies Company, Limited, at 
Karridale, W.A., and to take over as a going concern 
the timber business now carried on by the Company in 
the Australian Colonieg, London, Johannesburg (S.A.), 
and elsewhere. The timber land consists of a compact 
block, covering an area of about 68,000 acres in the 
Sussex district in the south-west corner of Western 
Australia, which is covered with timber, both Karri and 
Jarrah. There are also about 51,000 acres of pastoral 
leases. The concession was granted in 1882 by the West 
Australian Government; it has an unexpired term of 
twenty-seven years from January 1898 to run, and is 
held at a nominal rent of £150 per annum; it also 
carries with it certain pre-emptive rights of purchase. 
The purchase price fixed by the vendors is £175,000, 
payable as to £25,000 in fully-paid Preference shares 
and as to £50,000 in fully-paid Ordinary shares, and as 
to the balance in cash. The stock and assets at 
Johannesburg, South Africa, will be taken over at cost 
The present issue is of 100,000 Ordinary and 
50,000 Preference shares. 
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KENT COLLIERIES. 


The Kent Collieries Corporation, Limited, a recon- 
struction of the Kent Coalfields Syndicate, Limited, has 
been formed with a capital of £1,500,000 in £1 shares. 
The new enterprise is intended to take over all the 
assets of the Syndicate, and for this purpose the price, 

1,275,000, will be paid as to £775,000 in cash and 

500,000 in fully-paid shares. The present issue con- 
sists of 1,000,000 shares. The ‘Financial Times” 
condemns the scheme, and we must admit that we have 
never come across a sillier or more impudent pro- 
ne We advise our readers to have nothing to do 
with it. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


KLONDYKE, YUKON AND STEWART PIONEERS (Pool).—Too 
prospective. 

PAQUIN, LIMITED (Inquirer).—We think that you might 
do better. The shares at j are at a very fair figure, and a rise 
cannot be anticipated unless an excellent report is forthcoming. 

INSURANCE (W.N., Clifton).—Either “The Sun” or the 
— you mention would suit. The former is in our opinion the 

etter. 

HARVEY STEEL COMPANY (J. B., Waterloo).—We see no 
reason why you should sell. 

NEWSPAPER SHARES (Ranger, United Service Club).—We 
do not recommend either of the shares you mention. 

LINOTYPE (Youth).—As the Company seems likely to suffer 
from important rivalry, this is scarcely the time to buy. 

OLD MooRE.—Will you let us know in what Company your 
friend holds shares ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE KING AND CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE 
AND THE ‘*“ SATURDAY REVIEW.” 


| iy connexion with this matter, elsewhere fully dis- 
cussed, we have received the following letter from 
Mr. Henry Norman :— 


To the Editor of the SATuRDAY REVIEW. 
SAVILE 19 October. 


Sir,—On 25 September you published a letter 
‘“‘From our Special Correspondent” in Athens, in 
which that person stated that he had ‘‘had an 
audience with the King” and “‘ two long conversations 
with the Crown Prince,” and proceeded to write as 
follows :— 

‘* The King was frank enough. He candidly owned 
that at first, misled by an English Radical journalist, 
he fondly hoped that England, still boiling over with 
indignation at the Armenian massacres, would help 
Greece materially ; but, when disabused of this idea by 
private letters as well as by the official utterances of 
Sir E. Egerton, he fully and firmly believed that a 
blockade of the Pirzeus would have afforded him an 
excuse for abstaining from a war for which he knew his 
country was unprepared, against a foe for whom he 
knew it was no match.” 

I knew, of course, that this was not only an invention 
on the part of your Correspondent, but a ridiculous one, 
showing, as it did, that he had no knowledge whatever 
of H.M. the King, Sir Edward Egerton, myself, or the 
situation in Athens before the war. I did not, however, 
think it necessary to trouble you with any contradic- 
tion. 

This is now imposed upon me as a duty by two com- 
munications I have just received. H.M. the King of 
the Hellenes has been pleased to inform me, through 
the Greek Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Greek 
Chargé d’Affaires in London, that in the course of the 
conversation with the writer of your article the above 
subjects were never mentioned, that no allusion was 
made on either side to Sir Edward Egerton or myself, 
and that, in short, the whole report is a fiction. 
His Majesty was good enough to add a _ personal 
repudiation of the statement that he had been ‘ mis- 
led” by me, in terms which | will not ask you to 
repeat. 

Your Correspondent proceeds to give a column and a 
quarter of alleged utterances of the Crown Prince. 
These, to anybody who knows the reserved character 
and great discretion of his Royal Highness, were 
equally preposterous. I have had the honour to receive 
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the following telegram concerning them from the 
Crown Prince :— 
** Tatot, 17 October, 10 A.M. 


‘* Have only just read correspondence in ‘ Saturday 
Review.’ Please deny it absolutely. 
‘* CONSTANTINE.” 


You have thus, in all good faith, been made the 
means of disseminating a series of venomous falsehoods 
concerning Greece, and these have unhappily been 
widely quoted by her enemies in England and on the 
Continent. 

I venture to suggest that you should make a few 
inquiries in different quarters concerning the reputation 
of your Correspondent. I shall be happy to indicate to 
you, privately, these quarters.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, : HENRY NORMAN. 


Although Mr. Norman speaks of the writing of this 
letter as a duty imposed upon him, we wish to ask him 
whether it is not a duty he has sought. The King of 
Greece is quite capable of contradicting our Corre- 
spondent’s statements for himself; why should Mr. 
ieaey Norman be dragged in? We need not discuss 
the question of whether our Correspondent ‘‘ had no 
knowledge whatever of H.M. the King... or the 
situation in Athens before the war.” That he knows 
the King is plain enough; and Mr. Norman is scarcely 
the person to impugn his knowledge of the situation. 
How much Mr. Norman really knew of it was shown 
by his letters to the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” of which we 
quote a specimen elsewhere. Mr. Norman does not seem 
to realize that it was precisely his ignorance of the situa- 
tion before the war that led him to make his paper the 
laughing stock of Europe, and to do so serious an 
injury to its reputation that it will take years to recover. 
He now asks us to throw over our Correspondent 
because the King and Crown Prince deny making cer- 
tain statements. We prefer to throw over the King 
and Crown Prince. Our Correspondent’s account of 
the interviews bears the stamp of truth; their denials 
are vague and formal. Moreover the denials come a 
month late, and one of them from the young man who 
altered the famous telegrams. Mr. Norman says we 
have injured Greece. We might ask what Greece has 
to do with the race of Dano-Germans who allowed 
themselves to be persuaded into what proved an ex- 

nsive and humiliating series of defeats? Finally, 
Mr. Norman offers to libel our Correspondent privately. 
While thanking him we decline the offer; and may 
point out that it would be more seemly if, instead of 
attacking a man behind his back, Mr. Norman would 
do it openly in other quarters which are open to him. 
Such an offer as this would discredit an infinitely 
stronger case. 


THE CASE OF MRS. CAREW. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—If the case of Mrs. Carew is about to be argued 
before an English tribunal, it is better not to discuss it 
at any length, but the facts are very imperfectly known 
in this country (I have not succeeded in procuring 
anything like a full report of the trial), and I hope 
some one will give them to us in greater detail. 

There is no kind of case in which we are likely to 
arrive at such unsatisfactory results as a trial—especi- 
ally of a wife—for poisoning. When it is given out 
that a dog is mad, he has not much chance of a fair 
trial. It is pretty much the same when it is given out 
that a wife is a poisoner. The case becomes the talk of 
the whole neighbourhood, and the facts in passing from 
mouth to mouth are pretty certain to be exaggerated 
or misstated. The jurors all enter the box with the 
belief that the prisoner is guilty. They may be pre- 
pared to return a verdict of not guilty if the Crown 
witnesses break down, but they would feel that in that 
case there was a failure of justice and that a guilty 

rson had been allowed to escape on account of the 
insufficiency of proof. In addition to this, most of the 
persons concerned in the trial are married men and are 
strongly impressed with the danger of allowing husband- 
poisoners, who have so many opportunities of com- 
mitting the crime, to escape with impunity. If an 
eminent physician declares that he believes the case was 
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not one of poisoning at all, he is treated as a paid 
advocate. Proof that the deceased man was in the habit 
of taking poisonous drugs is looked on in much the same 
light as an alzb¢ is in ordinary cases. And if a little 
poison—no matter how little—is found in the body and 
the prisoner had (certainly or probably) access to that 
kind of poison, it is all up with her. Of course, when a 
local practitioner of no great note gets confused over 
his patient’s malady, it is a relief to him to find grounds 
for thinking that the man was poisoned and that the 
fatal termination of his illness is not in any respect the 
fault of his physician. The only chance in such a case 
(unless the prisoner is tried at a distance from the scene 
of the occurrence) is that the trial should be conducted 
by an impartial and clear-headed judge, who will lay 
stress upon every weak point in the case for the Crown 
and insist strongly on the duty of the jury to give the 
prisoner the benefit of every reasonable doubt. Other- 
wise the weakness of the evidence for the Crown is not 
improbably regarded as merely proving the cunning 
and skill of the prisoner. A motive can always be 
found when it is hunted for. Probably the lives of the 
majority of husbands are insured for the benefit of their 
wives, so that we have here a motive ready-made. 
Then by going back for months, somebody has heard 
either of them say something which implied that they 
were not on good terms; and if the wife has had a love 
affair, a jury of men may regard it as a very powerful 
motive. The alleged motive may not have led to 
murder or attempted murder in one case out of a thou- 
sand where it was present, and there may be nothing 
in the prisoner’s antecedents to discriminate her from 
the other nine hundred and ninety-nine, but that is over- 


looked when a judge or jury has got ‘‘ motive on the’ 


brain.” —Yours truly, B. L. 


SEASIDE FLIRT.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
9 October, 1897. 

Sir,—For a good many years now I have been 
honoured and delighted by having from time to time 
excellent notices in the ‘‘ Saturday Review.” If I had 
not been so often praised in its columns, I might be 
crushed by a notice of a little book of mine called “A 
Seaside Flirt,” which appeared in your last issue, or I 
should say that of 25 September. The story is not, 
perhaps, up to much ; but I should be greatly obliged if 
you would tell my rather captious critic, what he or she 
evidently does not know, that the rule of the road in 
France is precisely opposite to what obtains in Eng- 
land, and carriages and cycles alike go to the right. 

I am afraid I cannot help hoping that those of your 
readers who know will discount the vulgarity along 
with the new road information.—I am very truly yours, 

Joun STRANGE WINTER, 
The unfortunate author of ‘‘ A Seaside Flirt.” 


[In this matter of the rule of the road, without doubt. 
*‘ John Strange Winter” is absolutely right and our 
reviewer absolutely wrong.—Eb. |] 


DISCIPLINE IN THE ARMY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—It is surprising that an acute person like Mr. 
G. B. Shaw did not, in his letter of the 2nd inst., 
support his scheme of military reform by a reference to 
a certain recent and gratifying example of a soldiery 
nourished on the principles of pure democracy. I refer, 
of course, to the Greek army. 

Who could refuse a tribute to those “ civilized” 
captains who nobly defied discipline and their com- 
mander-in-chief on every possible occasion; and to 
those ‘‘ civilized” soldiers who debated points of tactics 
with their officers, and advanced to or retreated from 
the field of glory without the unworthy insult of an 
order? Not Mr. Shaw, I am certain. What a con- 
trast were these free spirits to the base Turks; and 
above all to those unhappy slaves who, crushed by the 
harsh discipline of English officers, are even now 
trembling before the free, disciplineless warriors of the 
Sudan and the Indian frontier! But these points can 
only be driven home by a dialectician like Mr. Shaw, 
and I leave the task to him.—Yours truly, 

FORTINBRAS. 
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REVIEWS. 
A DREARY ANTHOLOGY. 


“‘ English Lyric Poetry, 1500-1700.” With Introduc- 
tion by Frederic Ives Carpenter. London : Blackie. 
1897. 

Ts dreary and superfluous anthology, for which ‘‘ a 

distinguished Lecturer on English Literature at 
the University of Chicago” is responsible as Editor, 
and Professor C. H. Herford as sponsor, purports ‘‘ to 
make the countless beauties of our elder song-writers 
more generally familiar and an appreciation of their 
mind and art more readily attainable.” - To reprint the 
veriest ‘‘ chestnuts,” such as Spenser’s ‘‘ Prothalamion 
and Epithalamion,” Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Who is Sylvia?” 
and ‘‘ Sigh no More, Ladies,” Milton’s ‘‘ Hymn to the 

Nativity” and ‘“L’Allegro” and ‘‘ Il Penseroso,” 

Waller’s ‘‘ Lines on a Girdle” and ‘‘ Go, lovely Rose,” 

and scores of other poems which are as familiar as 

his fingers to every dabbler in English poetry, is no 
doubt to make them more familiar, but is it not a work 
of supererogation? Of the three hundred and eleven 
transcripts—for that, if we are not mistaken, is the 
exact number—there is scarcely a piece of the smallest 
value which is not a stock piece in current selections. 

In the few cases in which the author has exercised 

independent judgment he is certainly not to be con- 

gratulated. Nothing can warrant the insertion in a 

selection of lyrics of a portion of the argumentative 

dialogue between the Red Cross Knight and Despair 
in the first book of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene” or the dialogue 
between Thyrsis and Palemon in Daniel’s ‘‘ Hymen’s 

Triumph.” It is doing Sir Walter Raleigh the greatest 

injustice to select as one of the two specimens given 

from him his most vapid and dissonant lyric. Charles 

Cotton is very imperfectly represented by his ‘‘ Ode on 

Laura Sleeping ” and Cowley by his ‘‘ Ode on Solitude.” 

At least one extract should have been given from Cleve- 

land, Cartwright, Randolph, Oldham and Davenant. 

The omission of Marvell is a most serious defect and 

quite unjustifiable. Again, Dr. Henry King, Catherine 

Philipps and Mrs. Behn should have been represented. 

No end, as we said before, can possibly be served by 

printing whole pages of Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton 

and Dryden, whose poems are in everybody’s hands, 
or of presenting for the hundredth time the ‘‘ gems” 
of Surrey, Donne, Herrick, Lovelace, Carew, Suckling, 

Waller and the like. 

The Introduction is not much better than the selec- 
tions ; it is full of vague and pompous generalizations, 
of which the following may serve as samples :—‘‘ Quality 
and inspiration are the subtle tests of lyrical writing ” ; 
but what ‘‘ quality” is and what ‘‘tests of lyrical writing” 
may be we are not informed. Again, ‘‘ lyric poetry is 
preeminently the outcome of the best and happiest 
moments of the happiest and best minds.” We wonder 
whether Leopardi was in his happiest moment when he 
composed his ‘‘ Che fai tu luna,” or Cowper when he 
composed the ‘‘ Castaway,” or whether the possession 
of the happiest and best minds has been an essential 
characteristic of lyric poets in any age. We are told 
that several copies of verses ascribed to Bacon, to 
Essex and to Raleigh express the same Weltschmers, 
as Hamlet expresses it. The generation yearns for 
rest... . The same yearning reappears two centuries 
afterwards in Rousseau and Byron. ‘‘ What yearned 
for rest was the mood of the individual, not the genera- 
tion, for the ‘ restlessness’ of the Elizabethan age was 
perhaps its most striking feature, and it would be very 
interesting to know where ‘a yearning for rest’ is to 
be found in Byron’s poetry.” The language of the early 
Elizabethans was ‘still something plastic ’—what 
language was ever more plastic than that of the Eliza- 
bethan age? ‘‘ Again, Donne’s spirit is all for 
individualization, so his influence is rather masculine 
and genetic than formal”: we listen to this with 
becoming awe, but the next sentence enables us to get 
breath and exclaim with honest Trinculo, ‘‘ By this good 
light this is a very shallow monster”—‘‘ he does not 
form a school.” If ever poet formed a school and 
formed it at once, it was Donne. Another of these 
grandiloquent absurdities is: ‘‘ Lyric art in all its 
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composite forms is peculiarly an English art, and the 
lyricism of English poetry is its most constant and per- 
manent element.” This is no more true of English 
poetry than it is of Italian, German and Spanish poetry. 
Of what poetry indeed, which has the breath of life in 
it, is the lyric element not a constant and permanent 
element? But Dr. Carpenter appears to have very 
imperfect notions of what lyric poetry is. ‘‘ Vagueness 
of connotation has,” he tells us, ‘‘ attached to the 
term”—and with vagueness of connotation he most 
certainly leaves it. He would have done well to have 
taken his stand on Wordsworth’s definition. 

We are sorry to appear to treat him harshly, for 
much of his introduction is, if repulsively pedantic, 
interesting, and he is undoubtedly a man of wide read- 
ing; but his pretentiousness is intolerable, and the 
more mischievous because he has the knack of making 
his vague and tumid generalities assume the appear- 
ance of profundity. As for a class or an audience, 
they would be as affected by Dr. Carpenter’s grandilo- 
quence as Strepsiades was by the Chorus of Clouds— 
Heavens how fine—how perfectly prodigious ! ”"— 
and they would learn as much from it. 


IRISH IDYLLS. 


Irish Idylls. 
1897. 


8 Kame pleasant Irish stories are written with sym- 
pathy for, and comprehension of, the peculiar 
characteristics of the Irish peasant. His credulousness 
and superstition, his emotionability and sensitiveness 
are dwelt upon; his thriftlessness and disorder shown 
only dimly in the background. The book is marred as 
a whole by its monotony; the eleven stories differ, but 
the characters acting in them are the same, with only 
an alteration of name. Blind Larry, with his touching 
belief in his only son, is Mauriceen Kate under different 
circumstances, and Neil Morrogh and Con Ronan are 
one person. We feel the simplicity and strength in 
both of them; though the one died without an oppor- 
tunity of showing his quality, and the other had his 
chance and took it like a man. And the women are 
even less differentiated. Honor Molloy, when her little 
stepbrother lay dying, and nothing could ease his pain 
or soothe his weary hours but Blind Larry’s fiddle, 
learnt to love the man who made sweet music in the 
modest cottage. Larry was blind and nearly helpless, 
he was forty-five, he had no land, and to sit at the 
corner of the village street and play in the hope of 
coppers was his profession. He dreamed of Honor, 
and when the boy died he seemed to have lost his only 
friend. He grew shabby and forlorn and neglected ; 
there was a dreary note in the tunes that he played, 
and there was no dancing to them any more. Then 
Honor came to him; there are few or no words; she 
sits beside him, and makes him take off his coat while 
she mends it. 

“Neither spoke. She had wound her thread once 
more when a little catch in her breath broke the still- 
ness. Larry started and stretched out his hand 
towards her. ‘What is it’s throublin’ ye?’ he said 
with a tender tone in his voice. She laid her hand on 
his. Hertouch flashed the message to him. ‘ Honor” 
he cried, closing his trembling fingers over hers. 
‘ Aye, Larry,’ she said softly. There was a little 
pause while her hand still lay in his. ‘ An’ mea blind 
man?’ ‘Shure, all the more raisin’ ye wants me.’” 
That is all, but it is quite enough for the picture and 
stands out clearly. And as with Honor Molloy, so 
with Katty Flannigan. Katty Flannigan’s parents 
have decided upon Andy Lyneham as a husband for 
her, for Andy is a ‘‘fine hearty lump av a boy,” and 
being the village blacksmith is an important person. 
The mother makes up the match in Andy’s presence, 
only when they grow too contentious over trifles he 
interferes, ‘‘ Hould ye’re whist, mother; ye’ve a dale 
too much chat out av ye... . I'll take the girl. The 
ould woman wants help in the house, an’ ’tis time I tuk 
some one, I suppose.” This want of sentimentality on 
the part of the bridegroom is not shared by Katty, only. 
unfortunately she has not consulted her parents as to 
her choice, which has fallen upon red-haired Patsy 


** Blind Larry.” 
London: Jarrold. 


By Lewis Macnamara. 
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But Patsy is no hand at courting and Katty has to do 
it all herself, until at last he asks her in an incredulous 
tone, ‘‘An’ is it me ye want, Katty dear?” ‘* Divil 
another,” she answered, and so the affair is settled 
even as Honor’s had been. The ruse by which she 
gets rid of the blacksmith and marries the cowman is 
quite ingenious, but its humour fails in the telling, 
and this is one of the author’s weak points. He 
recognizes Irish humour, in fact he knows his people 
too well to ignore so prominent a feature, but the 
gift in him is faint, and much of the fun evaporates 
on the paper; there are more tears than smiles in the 
stories, not because there is more tragedy than comedy 
in the incidents, but because Mr. Macnamara is more 
at home at the easier work. Katty gets the husband 
she wanted even as Honor did, and Mollie Ahearne, 
‘*the gentlest girl in the country,” emulates them both 
in obstinacy, though celibacy and not matrimony is her 
oal and the keeping of a plighted troth to a lover who 
is dead. It is in Gurteen they all live out their poly- 
chromic lives, and of Gurteen we are told that ‘‘ when 
the tide is in the great Atlantic is not a stone’s throw 
from the village streets . . . . it is a little place stand- 
ing as it were with its feet in the water”; and their 
chronicler is the son of the Village Doctor. The gem 
in his collection is the story he calls ‘‘The Fam’ly.” 
They were badly off for ‘‘ quality” at Gurteen, ‘‘ ould 
Sir Stephen,” the owner of Darig Castle, now a grey 
dismantled ruin, was dead, and there was no son to take 
his place. There had died with him all the miserable 
remnant of his squandered fortune, all his lands had 
passed from him, nothing remained but the loyalty of 
the peasantry, who had shared his broken fortunes, 
crooned over his burial and waked him as one of them- 
selves. Everything had been sold up when Sir Stephen 
died, his sons had left the country, and the old castle 
fell into ruin and disrepair. It was thirty years after 
his death that the rumour went through the village 
that the stranger who had come to Peter Flynn’s Hotel, 
asking for lodgings until he could find a small house 
to settle in, was one of the *‘ ould shtock.” It was like 
the return of the gods . . . . a crowd collected outside 
the hotel. Peter stumblingly informed ‘‘ Misther 
Stephen” that as one of the Fam’ly he could be 
nothing but a guest in the loyal house of ‘‘ The Cat 
and Bagpipes.” It is rumoured he has come back 
*““hung wid gold pouns” to build up once more the 
tuins of Darig Castle, and buy up all the land his 
forefathers had held. ‘‘ Well I known their gran’ 
ways,” said Mrs. Noonans, the housekeeper, who had 
been a cook in Clonakilty once. ‘An inch thick of 
crame on ivry sup a’ tay given into their mouths, an’ 
on’y one a-piece in a bed, not like us wid three or four, 
on’y scattered lonely through the house, the quare 
things!” But all these rumours prove fallacious. 
The ‘‘Fam’ly” is a tall, pale-faced man, with silver 
grey broadly streaked in his long black hair and beard ; 
and when they saw how his coat was threadbare and 
darned at one elbow there was no more spirit in them. 
The story of how they took the broken-down old 
dreamer into their hearts, covered up his poverty even 
from himself, cheated him into living almost rent free, 
stripped their cottages to find him furniture, poached 
for him and kept his table supplied, fought with each 
other who should do his cooking and his mending and 
his cleaning, is as true as it is beautiful. The warmth 
of their hearts concealed the poverty of their resources, 
and they kept him with them all that dreary winter. 
There is no doubt the author knows his people well, 
and gives them to us with sympathetic fidelity. The 
only question that remains is whether there is still a 
public interested in the virtues of the Irish peasant. 
FRANK Dansy. 


WHAT IS SPORT? 


** Sport and Travel in India and Central America.” By 
A. G. Bagot. London : Chapman & Hall. 1897. 


“PRE announcement of a new library of original 
sporting literature at a popular price was hailed 
with satisfaction as an innovation likely of success ; but 
it is to be regretted that the venture made its début 
with Mr. Bagot’s lengthy and not always interesting 
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chronicle. Much of the book, it is true, will form 
pleasant reading to such of the author’s contemporaries 
as are at an age to appreciate the tranquil perusal of 
the genial commonplaces here presented in book form; 
but for the majority of modern readers these are not 
likely to have much charm. We are vaguely prepared 
for a certain freedom of treatment by the amazing 
frontispiece depicting a feat that might well puzzle 
even Mr. Winans, and by the opening sentence of the 
book—a quotation of doubtful origin and no scansion. 
We get throughout too little sport and too much incident, 
the latter ranging from the doubling up of an inquisitive 
Baboo with a well-directed cricket-ball to the escape 
of the author’s tiger-cat in the streets of Belize, and the 
consequent jeopardy of health of half the townswomen. 
Indeed, Mr. Bagot seems always to better advantage 
promenading to the strains of ‘‘ Wagner” with ‘ grass 
widows ” and “‘ best girls ” than amid the sterner scenes 
of the chase ; for, according to his own admission, both 
his shooting of burrhel and spearing of hogs were no 
more than ‘“‘ fluky,” while among his more signal 
triumphs was the browning of a wisp of snipe and the 
dropping of six birds ata barrel! One is forcibly re- 
minded of Mr. Kipling’s record bag of eight green 
parrots (sitting), one snake (flying), &c. When the 
present author goes a-fishing it is to slay barracouta, 
‘fa sort of cross between a shark and a pike”! A 
glossary of Anglo-Indian slang would have been a 
welcome appendix—though, as the book will not be 
widely read outside of Indian circles, Mr. Bagot was 
perhaps right in deeming it superfluous. 


IN SOUTH-WESTERN CHINA. 


‘* Three Years in Western China,” &c. By Alexander 
Hosie, M.A., F.R.G.S. Second Edition. London: 
Philips & Son. 1897. 


OME five-and-thirty years ago, the ‘‘ Times ”—fas- 
cinated, as usual, by aught savouring of gold— 
announced that China was a new Eldorado, the great 
opportunity of the day. Besides forcing wider open the 
gates of the littoral, Lord Elgin had pierced the centre, 
by exacting the right to trade 600 miles up the Yangtze, 
to Hankow; and people had been entranced by the 
discovery—for it was, practically, a discovery—of three 
great contiguous cities at the confluence of the Han. 
Legends of the mineral wealth of Yunnan combined 
with tales of the fertility of Szechuen to suggest that 
the more remote provinces might prove as well worth 
‘‘tapping” as those on the coast, and efforts were 
promptly begun to find a practicable route. Early 
explorers encountered the usual opposition. Blakiston 
and Cooper—attempting to find a way to India across 
Szechuen and Thibet—found the barriers locked. 
Sladen was welcomed in Yunnan while the so-called 
Panthays were dominant at Tali, about the time that 
Garnier, after making his way up the Meikong, found 
the Red River which led to the annexation of Tong- 
king. But the Mahomedan rebellion was _ extin- 
guished in a sea of blood, and the policy of exclusion 
was resumed. It was a last attempt to keep the gates 
closed that hastened their demolition. Margary, who 
had been sent to meet an expedition coming from 
British India, was murdered on the frontier; and Sir 
Thomas Wade imposed the Convention of Chefoo in 
the following year. 

Mr. Hosie—the third of a series of able Consuls 
appointed under that agreement ‘‘to reside at Chung- 
king to watch the conditions of British trade in Szechuen” 
—was the first to put his experiences in a book. Col- 
borne Baber—scholar, sinologue, humourist, geogra- 
pher—confined his communications to the Geographical 
Society, whose publications are only less recondite than 
Blue Books ; and a brilliant essay from his pen, which 
might form a companion volume to Bogle’s narrative 
of his Mission to Thibet, lies awaiting rescue by some 
future Clements Markham from a volume of Supple- 
mentary Papers published in 1882. Mr. Donald Spence’s 
letters remain embedded in the volumes of Consular 
Reports which Chambers of Commerce are constantly 
wanting improved, but which the members, it is to be 
feared, seldom read. Both have since gone over to 
that majority which so many travellers prematurely 
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join. Mr. Hosie survives to watch—from Newchwang 
—the movements of other explorers, scarcely less ener- 
getic, in a sphere that Russia claims as her own. We 
are glad to find that he has been encouraged to vary 
the monotony by publishing a second edition of his 
three years’ residence and travel in a region where 
England’s interests should prevail. 

There is variety enough in these three great pro- 
vinces—each as large as European kingdoms—for 
whose trade we are striving. From richly watered 
plains to wild mountain passes; from wealthy cities 
to pictures of ruin and desolation; from relatively 
comfortable inns to mud cells—we may admire, 
alternately, the civilization which has produced wealth 
in Szechuen, and deplore the ruthléssness that has 
ruined Yunnan. ‘‘When Yunnan and Kweichow were 
convulsed by civil wars the Szechuenese were peace- 
fully travelling up and down the Great River,” disposing 
of their surplus produce, and bringing back not only 
necessaries but luxuries in the shape of goods of foreign 
manufacture in return. ‘‘ Yunnan, like Kweichow, is 
rich in the variety of its mineral wealth: coal, iron, 
copper and quicksilver exist in large quantities, but 
they are imperfectly worked.” Civil war has, in fact, 
depopulated both. ‘‘ Yunnan is covered withruined cities, 
towns and villages ; its soil, fruitful without a doubt, 
is only partially cultivated, and its population is exceed- 
ingly scant. True it is that emigration is taking place 
from the north of Szechuen, and lands laid waste by 
the rebellion are being taken up; but the process is 
slow, for among the hardy Szechuenese Yunnan has an 
evil name and they are loth to quit their own productive 
fields.” The question of population is one, and the 
question of topography is another, of the problems upon 
which the future of commerce with South-Western 
China still depends. Inquiry led Mr. Hosie to estimate 
the value of the trade between Yunnan and Burmah at the 
time of his visit at half a million sterling. He was 
not sanguine of any great development till an increased 
population has had time to develop the dormant re- 
sources of the land. In respect to railways he was less 
sanguine still, holding that the country is too difficult 
and too impoverished to provide remunerative traffic. 
We have learned more, however, since Mr. Hosie penned 
his remarks about passes and methods of approach. 
The fact has more than once been insisted on, in our 
columns, that a great mountainous region cannot 
be tapped or traversed from one direction alone. 
Northern Yunnan is best reached from the Yangtze, 
and Western Yunnan from Burmah; an eastern 
section is drained by the West River, to which 
Sir Claude Macdonald’s insistent diplomacy has lately 
gained for us a measure of access; and the south 
may be reached from Tongking or Siam. A position 
which cannot be attacked in front may sometimes be 
taken in flank, and there is reason to believe that the 
series of Mont Cenis tunnels which Mr. Baber predicted 
as incidental to an attempt to make a line from Bhamo 
may be avoided by going up the valley of the Nantien, 
from the Kunlong Ferry over the Salween. Hopes are 
said, even, to be entertained that access may be found, 
further north, from Burmah into Western Szechuen. 
The conditions of life in Yunnan are not favourable to 
quick recovery. Still an impoverished country may 
mend; and we look with interest for Mr. Bourne’s 
report of his observations during the year that he has 
just spent, in company with the Blackburn mission, in 
the very region Mr. Hosie describes. 

The general features of a country, however, do not 
change; and, as a book of reference and general 
information, Mr. Hosie’s work can hardly be dis- 
placed. Those who care to read of vast fields of 
poppy, and of the methods of cultivation ; or of brine 
wells 2,000 feet deep—in respect to which one may 
reflect that a single ‘‘ portable” engine would save 
the lives and sufferings of many buffaloes—will find 
their curiosity gratified by frequent allusion, in the 
course of travel through regions where salt and opium 
prevail. The curious ‘‘white wax” insect which 
begins existence on a certain privet (Ligustrum 
lucidum) in the valley of Chien-chang, and is carried 
over a series of mountain ranges to end it, 200 
miles off, on a species of ash (Fraxinus chinensis), 
is described, once for all, with a thoroughness which 
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leaves us only in doubt what part Brachytarsus really 
plays in the programme. Deluges of rain, fever, bad 
food degenerating at times to corn-cobs, mud hovels, 
fleas and worse are taken as they come: a traveller who 
is following up Coccus pe-la must evidently not be 
deterred by trifles. He is rewarded, on the other hand, 
by scenery which it has fallen to the lot of few to know. 
There is an excellent map, indicating the lines of travel 
pursued, and an index which constitutes a category of 
useful research. If we have a grumble, it is at the 
abundant diacritical marks, in the use of which Mr. 
Hosie is of course strictly correct, but which irritate 
ninety people out of a hundred, while nine of the 
remaining ten may be puzzled to discriminate vocally 
between Ch’ung-k’ing and plain Chungking. 


CURIOSITIES OF COMPILATION. 


“Curiosities of Bird Life.” By Charles Dixon. 
don: Redway. 1897. 


HE small volume before us does not contain 
Mr. Dixon’s best work. It is the outcome of 
much careful research, no doubt, and represents an 
intimate acquaintance with the bird life of the library. 
But we cannot, save perhaps in the somewhat startling 
verdure of the upper edge of the leaves, detect the 
faintest trace of outdoor observation ; and where com- 
pression of fact is, as occasionally, dropped for more 
amplified description, the result is far from satisfactory. 
Thus, the account of the skylark’s song, ‘‘ cast earth- 
wards as impartially as the rain and sunshine from 
heaven” |szc|, is unreal where it is not hackneyed. 
The errors of omission and commission are equally 
serious. In discussing the recent diminution in certain 
of our British birds from causes other than the de- 
structiveness of man, the author has no word for the 
remarkable case of the chough; and he omits from the 
list of Australian bird-sounds that of ‘‘ Morepork,” so 
long associated with a goatsucker, but recently brought 
home by Mr. Savile Kent to a small indigenous owl. 
Mr. Dixon’s indictment of the game-preserver in re- 
spect of our dwindling avi-fauna is, to say the least, 
put unfairly; he overlooks his work as a preserver, 
and forgets to set off the capercaillie and pheasant 
against the jay and buzzard. Errors have crept into the 
accounts of both foreign and British birds. The kea 
of New Zealand is, in spite of the presence of a slight 
fringe on the tongue, zot one of the brush-tongued 
parrots. The haunts of our snipe are most assuredly 
not ‘‘practically the same throughout the year,” for 
they are all shot in every description of country, and 
are ever on the move. On the whole, it seems matter 
for regret that the author’s readable volume on bird- 
migration should have been followed so closely by the 
present disappointing fot-pourri in which feathers figure 
as ‘‘dermal covering” and song-birds as ‘‘ avine 
songsters”! And why is there no index ? 


Lon- 


THE TATE GALLERY. 


“The Tate Gallery: Illustrated Catalogue.” With 
Introduction by David Croal Thomson, Editor of 
the “Art Journal.” London: ‘‘Art Journal” 
Office. 1897. 


Ts Illustrated Catalogue will, no doubt, until the 

appearance of the Official Catalogue, prove 
acceptable to the crowds which daily mec the Tate 
Gallery. But even then that publication will want the 
illustrations which, indifferent though they be, are not 
the least attractive part in the public estimation of the 
publication before us. The present Catalogue, it must 
be confessed, appears to have been “‘ got up” in imita- 
tion of the catalogues issued by ornamental cast-iron 
manufacturers, or purveyors of sanitary appliances, to 
advertise their wares. Moreover, Mr. David Croal 
Thomson is so occupied in his introduction with re- 
counting the benefactions of the founder, and of record- 
ing his speech and that of the Prince of Wales on the 
opening day, that only in the concluding paragraph 
does he allow himself to make any original reflection 
on art or painting. The paragraph, however, is worth 
transcribing :—‘‘ This much, however, let me add: no 
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one, with or without a knowledge of the art of to-day 
in other countries, need hesitate to take the most 
fastidious connoisseur to see the productions of the 
nineteenth century in painting and sculpture in Great 
Britain. With possibly one exception only—that of 
Holland, where the general level of artistic work is 
very high at this time—no other school of painting 
excels the British. France at present is feeble, with a 
few brilliant exceptions ; Germany has only one or two 
really good artists ; Italy has perhaps one; while Spain, 
Belgium and other countries appear almost barren. 
Let us rejoice, therefore, in the vitality exhibited by 
the present British school in this new Gallery, and let 
us hope that the donor’s wish will be fulfilled, and a 
new era for our own artists date from the day of its 
successful inauguration.” Such sentiments are worthy 
of a Macaulay ; but the manner in which they are ex- 
pressed reminds us, alas! only of the ‘‘ Art Journal.” 


AMATEUR CRITICS IN PHILOSOPHY. 


“* Unthinkables.” By F. H. Balfour. London: 
Bentley. 1897. 
** Pseudo-Philosophy.” By H. M. Cecil. University 


Press, Limited. 1897. 


M®: FREDERIC H. BALFOUR opens with a 
pretty little piece of fooling. He lays down the 
lines on which it is possible to doubt every imaginable 
concept and to doubt it with such energy that neither 
the Universe nor Science nor the Ego nor thought nor 
sense can remain. He calls to his assistance Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Professor Karl Pearson, and more 
vaguely Bishop Berkeley, Kant and Hegel. His smart 
little essay seems to promise well, and is no bad starting 
point for those who would embark upon the high seas 
of metaphysic. But unfortunately he is not aware that 
most philosophic writers begin where he leaves off, and 
that there is no need for him to regard his conclusions 
as foolish quirks, unworthy of further development. 
He is on the brink of sound metaphysic, but suddenly 
his nerve fails him. His head swims and he staggers 
back into Eastern verbiage, discarded nonsense about 
the Absolute, and a vague feeling of worship for the 
forceful ‘‘ All,” which appears to comfort and shelter 
his intellectual nakedness. But he has a lively style 
and a sense of humour although he does not rightly 
divide the worn-out chestnut from the spontaneous 
epigram. 

Mr. H. M. Cecil, on the other hand, is a very grim 
writer, who takes himself very prophetically and has felt 
called upon to take up his parable against three diverse 
writers whom he calls irrationalists. These three are 
the late Professor Drummond, Mr. Kidd, and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour. Mr. Cecil models his ideas and his 
style upon the teaching of the lamented Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh, and he considers himself to be a rationalist, 
crying in a wilderness of unreason. He is zealous for 
the supremacy of the intellect, which he greatly fears is 
dethroned by the sophistries of ‘‘Social Evolution” and 
the ‘‘Ascent of Man.” With much of his criticism of 
these two foolish and popular books we heartily agree. 
The criticism is often rightly aimed, although with too 
great heat, grimace and obloquy, and with a coarse- 
ness which cannot be excused on the score of raciness. 
The public appealed to by such books as these two is 
so abnormally large, so exasperatingly neglectful of 
lesions in logic, so unapproachable even by sweet 
reasonableness, that it seems waste of time to offer it a 
sour mess of contemptuous criticism. If Mr. Cecil 
Were as rational as he assumes that he is, he 
would have attained to the knowledge of the fact 
that ‘‘whatsoever entereth into the mind without 
reason, cannot by reason be expelled.” He would 
rather direct his wits into the inquiry of why such books 
should succeed and why mankind should be so obsti- 
nately sure of certain things, even when.they are not at 
all sure of the arguments for them, and are indeed 
ready to accept the reasonings of the Kidds or the 
Drummonds without hesitation or astonishment. The 
fact which underlies this paradoxical phenomenon is 
one wholly hid from the excited Mr. Cecil—namely, 
that Reason and Understanding are by no means inter- 
changeable terms, but words which stand for diverse 
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and very diverse things; and that many a man who 
flatters himself that he is dwelling aloft in the siccum 
lumen of reason is merely groping about ridiculously in 
the plane of the understanding, and has less truth on his 
side than the confused contemplator who cannot muster 
a syllogism without an undistributed middle or an illicit 
process of the major. A writer so ignorant of modern 
thought and its current terms is simply impertinent 
when he tries to criticize Mr. Balfour’s ‘* Foundations 
of Belief.” The impertinence consists in the fact that 
the critic has not mastered the keywords of his oppo- 
nent’s language. But Mr. Balfour must be abused, 
because he had the audacity to oppose the entrance 
iato Parliament of 7z/ maestro, the nursing father 
of Mr. Hugh Mortimer Cecil, and it does not much 
matter, therefore, what missile is hurled at so great 
and horrible a monster. This is hardly dry reasoning : 
it is mere political prejudice and unlikely to provoke 
any one to more than a smile. It calls for no more 
counter-criticism than the words Pooh! or Aha! or 
Tush! or Pass along, please! But lest we should 
appear unjust to one who professes a zeal for the intel- 
ligence (which Heaven has bestowed upon him but 
sparingly), let us quote but a single sentence from his 
nine indignant chapters. The reader will conclude 
rightly that one who could pen such a sentence is a 
mere outsider and does not know even the elements of 
the language of thought. ‘‘Kant’s question, ‘ How is 
knowledge possible?’ is seen to be absurd, when we 
realize that the answer, if it can be given at all, can 
only be given in terms of knowledge, and that we are 
thus as far as ever from ‘accounting’ for our know- 
ledge of objects.” One can see from this sentence that 
Mr. Cecil’s book is rightly named Pseudo- Philosophy. 


ADMIRALTY ADMINISTRATION. 


‘*Naval Administrations, 1827-1892.” By Sir John 
H. Briggs. Illustrated. London: Sampson Low. 
1897. 


eer JOHN BRIGGS’S work is a very valuable contri- 

bution to the history of Admiralty administration, 
inasmuch as the author was, from his official position at 
Whitehall, peculiarly qualified to know what happened 
there. For over thirty years he was present at every 
Board meeting in the capacity of reader before he 
became chief clerk. He retired in 1872, after forty-four 
years of faithful service covering the whole period of 
the transition from sailing ships of the line to ironclad 
steam battleships. From 1872 to 1896 his knowledge 
of Admiralty affairs was necessarily less intimate, but 
up to the day of his death, in the early months of the 
present year, his interest in the Navy was unremitting. 
His papers have been ably edited by his widow, who has 
no need to apologize for any shortcomings. She has 
done her work with skill and discretion. 

So much of a prologue is needful to show the authori- 
tative source of these revelations—for revelations they 
are indeed. They shed the most humiliating light upon 
the administration of our Navy in the past. They dis- 
close a criminal carelessness and negligence of duty on 
the part not only of the politicians who acted as succes- 
sive First Lords, but also of the admirals who either 
preferred their lucrative posts to the call of duty; or 
never troubled to consider the possibility of war. Our 
brilliant successes against the hopelessly disorganized 
navy of Revolutionary France had filled Englishmen 
with a profound contempt for foreign fleets; and 
had we been attacked, there is little doubt that we 
should have fallen as ignominiously as the Prussia 
of 1806 fell before Napoleon. We failed to move 
with the times. Our professional advisers were 
of the calibre of Sir G. Cockburn, brave as a lion but 
headstrong and unreasoning asa mule. He is an ex- 
cellent example of the misleading influence of the Nelson 
ideas upon a stupid man. Because Nelson had always 
believed in clapping his ship close alongside the de- 
moralized crews of the French ships, Sir G. Cockburn 
had jumped to the conclusion that the sure road to 
victory was to get close to the enemy. He was so pre- 
judiced against every invention that he called sights for 
guns ‘‘d—— gimcracks,” hated heavy guns, and: re- 


garded steamships much as an ultra-Protestant regards . 
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the Pope. Such was the man whose professional 
opinion directed the administration of our Navy at the 
beginning of the transition period. But he was only 
the type of those who in later years fought against 
armour-clads, mastless ships and muzzle-loading guns, 
and was worthy of that pair of amusing Sea Lords who, 
when they saw in a gunnery examination paper the 
words ‘‘impact” and ‘‘ initial velocity,” regarded them 
as unintelligible ‘‘ scientific bosh,” and hurried off to the 
First Lord to get the gunnery ship, in which such bosh 
was taught, paid off. ‘‘I am afraid,” the First Lord 
rather neatly replied, ‘‘I cannot sanction it, for you 
have no idea how d—— scientific that House of Com- 
mons has become.” 

The picture the author gives of our Navy in this 
period is a melancholy one. Target practice neglected ; 
gunnery drill changing each year; admirals, captains 
and lieutenants so unfit for their work that when a ship 
of the line was ordered to sea three officers resigned 
because they did not feel equal to watch-keeping ; ships 
inadequate in number, size and quality; Sheerness 
without a gun to salute when a French squadron 
arrives ; no manceuvres and no evolutionary squadron ; 
stores depleted ; and above all no consciousness at the 
Admiralty or in the country that such a state of things 
was wicked and criminal. At this very time, as 
Admiral Jurien de la Gravitre has told us, the 
training of French fleets was being carried to the 
highest pitch of perfection, and when trouble arose about 
Egypt, Admiral Lalande’s fully manned and well-drilled 
squadron could have knocked to bits Admiral Stopford’s 
fleet in the Mediterranean. If Sir J. Briggs is correct, 
‘* so defenceless was the condition of the Solent that the 
Board deemed it necessary to detain the Collingwood 
+ . « to defend the anchorage at Spithead.” In another 
part of the book this incident is attributed to 1844, when 
there was further difficulty with France, and it is added 
that she had on board 200 seamen who had never stood 
behind a gun. We had come to regard war as an im- 
possibility, and the Navy as an ornamental service, 
whose whole aim and object was to find places for a 
certain number of noblemen’s dependents. 

Sir John Briggs endeavours to find some explanation 
for this deplorable condition of affairs, which is in itself 
a tremendous indictment of the Admiralty. He ascribes 
it primarily to a fact upon which with singular insight 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has fastened—though without 
possessing Sir John Briggs’s special knowledge—to the 
fact that the public and the House of Commons have no 
opportunity of learning the opinions of the professional 
experts. ‘‘ Until the country,” he says, ‘‘ is really 
made acquainted year by year with the proposals of the 
naval members of the Board of Admiralty, and the dis- 
tinct grounds upon which their suggestions are offered, 
there cannot fail to be from time to time those spasmodic 

anics which occasion mistrust and lead to hasty and 
injudicious expenditure.” Experience shows us, and 
Sir J. Briggs adduces several instances which are now 
forgotten, that from political reasons the experts’ 
opinions are liable to be overridden by First Lords, 
Cabinets and Prime Ministers. The expert may, in- 
deed, resign, though the author tells us that this is the 
rarest possible exception ; but if he does, his service pro- 
spects are probably ruined and his place is promptly filled 
by a less conscientious successor. Still, it is painfully 
evident as we read these pages that in the past Admiralty 
Lords have been all too blind to the dictates of duty. 
Party Government, with its absurd passion for economy, 
where prodigality is absolutely necessary, has also 


‘contributed to cause our weakness. 


The change which our own day has seen is ascribed, 
and with justice, first and foremost to the resignation of 
Lord Charles Beresford. This was an act of the 
highest moral courage, comparable to the behaviour of 
Nelson when he wore his ship out of the line at St. 
Vincent and achieved fame. It was, we should note, 
the act of a young man who was not afraid of responsi- 
bility, which shows the need of young Sea Lords at the 
Admiralty. It was unsuccessful for the moment ; but 


when the public read the famous confidential memoran- 
dum, betrayed by a venal messenger, every one was 
alarmed and horrified. The memorandum is reprinted 
in full by Sir John Briggs, and will strike all as a 
masterly indictment. No headquarters staff; no plan 
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of campaign ready ; no arrangements for mobilization ; 
deficiency in ships, officers and men; no ammunition 


‘supply ; in a word, a total neglect of forethought and 


organization, and an absolute ignorance of the value of 
time in war—such were its disclosures. They were 
made by an officer of high reputation and an Admiralty 
Lord, and so they could not be pooh-poohed and set on 
one side. Their undoubted consequence was the Naval 
Defence Act and the ultimate popularity of their author 
in the country. So that the path of duty may lead to repu- 
tation—which is a consoling moral. Still, in Sir John 
Briggs’s opinion much remains to be done. Our force is 
not yet adequate to the blockade of the probable 
enemy’s ports; our coast defences are the most in- 
efficient in the world; our admirals are too old; and 
the words of Lord Carnarvon are still true: ‘‘ We 
spend on things obsolete, we economize on things vital, 
and we seem to imagine that our past fortune is a 
guarantee for our future safety.” 


FICTION. 


‘*Merely Players.” By Emilia Aylmer Gowing. 
London: White. 1897. 


“ A that evening she was strangely silent, a 

phenomenon unnoted through the preoccupied 
state of mind in all about her, incident upon the awe- 
some approach of the First Night.” ‘‘Sturdy John 
Horsfall was the man to do this, with his proved ex- 
perience, his ‘grip,’ and his bold front that could tackle 
any mortal audience who dared to lift an adverse voice 
against his ‘derring do’ within the lists closed in for 
the tournaments of dramatic art.” ‘‘ Undue leanings 
towards the eternal feminine, as bodied forth in the 
seductive syrens of the pink silk web, those golden 
girls of his fickle fancy.” ‘* While Ena was jotting 
down these bewildered thoughts on the brink of sleep, 
an animated conjugal colloquy upon the subject of her- 
self improved the witching hour within a few yards of 
her head.” So close a proximity to the witching hour 
might bewilder stronger heads than Ena’s, but it is not 
our intention to make any remarks about Mrs. Gowing’s 
sentences, although the four we have quoted will repay 
study, and although the telescoping action of the 
strangely verbless first sentence possesses a strong 
fascination for us. We only wish to point out that one 
cannot have everything in this world. Mrs. Gowing 
has had a fine time with her style—three hundred and 
nine pages of uninterrupted dissipation ; but she has in- 
dulged in these pleasures at the cost of her story. For 
the inner joy of such sentences as Mrs. Gowing’s lies in 
the fact that they elude the reader’s attention. One 
after another they slide in at one ear and disappear at 
the other, leaving no traces behind them. They 
express nothing, or the least possible amount of meaning 
that words can be made to convey, so that at the end 
of an hour’s reading we have only the vaguest notions as 
to how certain unusually vague persons have been 
acting. Mrs. Gowing then has sacrificed her story to 
her style. Whether she was right or not depends upon 
the value of the story, and after considerable trouble 
we have pieced together the following skeleton. At 
the age of eighteen, Ena Blair makes her first appear- 
ance on the stage as Juliet and Desdemona with the 
first jeune premier of the land. She falls in love with 
him. But Osric Tyrrell is entangled with a bad woman, 
Lady Diana, and she, by a sleight of hand with a letter, 
parts the lovers, and they pine in their respective 
quarters. At this juncture Mrs. Gowing lets loose the 
small-pox, and her deus ex machina has his work cut 
out forhim. He gets Ena’s father out of an awkward 
position by making him blind ; he disposes of the mis- 
chievous Lady Diana by depositing her in a well-earned 
grave ; he gives Osric a delirious night, and sets Ena 
at his bedside to catch, not the small-pox, but a confes- 
sion of love and an explanation of Lady Diana’s guile. 
We are not told whether he helped in the composition 
of Ena’s blank-verse play ; but there must be limits to 
the good nature of even the most obliging deus. At 
the age of twenty-one, therefore, Ena is married to 
Osric. The marriage was to have been quite quiet ; 
but the secret leaked out and ‘‘ the church was crammed, 
the adjoining streets packed with a curious, yet reverent, 
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multitude.” So that the pair had to pass out of the 
‘sacred portal through the packed masses that filled 
the air with shouts of joy and blessing from the deep 
heart of the people. The rough chivalry of those sons 
of labour, the mainstay of the highest art, attended 
Ena’s bridal path as her public career ”—instead of as 
her bridesmaids presumably. And we take leave of 
Ena and Osric on the first night of Ena’s ‘‘ Boadicea,” 
which is, as the author gives us to understand, some- 
thing between Shakspeare and ‘‘The Sign of the 
Cross.” Now was it worth while to sacrifice the story 
to the style? 


‘*The Chevalier d’Auriac.” By S. Levett-Yeats. 
London: Longmans. 1897. 


Mr. Levett-Yeats is of eclectic genius. He has not 
read ‘* Quentin Durward” and ‘‘A Gentleman of 
France” in vain. That, however, is neither here nor 
there. A novelist who adopts the atmosphere and the 
manner of good examples is preferable to the novelist 
whose only merit is originality. ‘‘The Chevalier 
d’Auriac”’ is an unusually engrossing book. The tale 
which it unfolds is romantic to a high degree, and it is 
told with remarkable ability. Obviously the author had 
the working out of the theme clearly in his mind before 
he began to write. The narrative has no wavering ; 
there is in it no waste of words ; the style is direct, and 
strong without apparent effort. Perhaps the most out- 
standing merit of the book is the success with which 
the initial difficulty of its scheme is overcome. 
The first-person-singular method of narration is 
always full of pitfalls. In the case of the Che- 
valier, hero of this story, it is peculiarly so. 
The Chevalier has to fight in battles and in 
single combat; he has to pit his wits against the 
intrigues of the courtiers; he has to contend with 
Henry of Navarre himself ; he has to rescue the heroine 
from a prison keep. All these things he does; yet, 
although it is he himself who tells the deeds of derring- 


do, he comes out a well-mannered modest man. That 
is no mean achievement. 
**A Tale of Two Tunnels.” By Clark Russell. ‘‘ The 


Last Entry.” By Clark Russell. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 1897. 


These are tales of the sea. The first ends, unex- 
pectedly, in a strong tragic scene; but it cannot be 

raised in any other respect. It is full of strenuously 
involved ‘‘ word-painting,” and looks like the work of 
a jaded pen. Against the other story, strange to say, 
no such criticism can be brought. There is scarcely a 
loose locution or a slushy sentiment in the book. That, 
no doubt, is because, in ‘‘ The Last Entry,” Mr. Clark 
Russell had a reasonable plot. It interests him, 
and therefore he pleases the reader. Mr. Vanderholt’s 
cruise to the Equator, in which we have mutiny, 
murder, and the heroine in harrowing straits, is re- 
counted with much vivacity. 


‘* Impossibilities—Fantasias.” 
London: Henry. 1897. 

‘*The Paper Boat.” By ‘ Palinurus.” 
Bowden. 1897. 


** Israfel Mondego ” is a satirist; but we do not 
know who or what he has written about. Poseurs and 
the minor poets we sometimes suspect to be his game, 
and then we feel that he would have been wise had he 
taken a higher flight. He really does have a nimble 
wit ; but he has misapplied the talent. 

‘*The Paper Boat” is a volume of short stories, 
most of them reprinted from ‘‘The Yachtsman” and 
‘The Sketch.” There is a pleasant air about them; 
but they cannot be called clever or well finished. 


‘* The Garotters.” By W. D. Howells. Edinburgh: 
David Douglas. 

“* Five o’Clock Tea.” By W. D. Howells. Edinburgh : 
David Douglas. 


These two dainty booklets exhibit Mr. Howells at 
his sketchiest—they are mere outlines, done with a 
turn of the wrist. ‘‘The Garotters” is a sketch in 
dialogue of a practical joke, not very new, and ‘Five 
o’Clock Tea” is a sketch of a proposal, not very 
brilliant. But it is a practised hand that guides the 
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pen and the figures are instinct with life, their pose is 
admirable ; an astonishingly vivid effect is produced 
with half a dozen strokes. But Mr. Howells is the 
spoilt child of his publishers; they have framed his 
studies as if they were finished pictures. Worthy ofan 
odd corner in a magazine, they are set out like master- 
pieces in white and gold. 


** An Odd Experiment.” By Hannah Lynch. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1897. 


One expects anything rather than the commonplace 
from Miss Hannah Lynch, and this last specimen of her 
work is striking, to say the least of it. The ‘‘ odd 
experiment” is odd indeed, but by no means wildly 
impossible. If the situation described seems full of an 
unnatural tension, that is largely the fault of the author’s 
too strenuous style. It is understandable that a fine- 
minded, justice-loving woman might receive and re. 
claim her husband’s mistress, granting the exceptional 
natures of both and the special circumstances. What 
turns the book from a subtle and really interesting 
study of life to a pamphlet on toleration is the unending 
flow of fine speeches on the ‘‘ case” from all three con- 
cerned. Husband, mistress, and wife, if human in 
their actions, are utterly robbed of all human spon- 
taneity in expressing themselves. The first interview 
between the women would bea fine scene but for the 
pitch of the dialogue. ‘‘ Uncomplex, simple, yet I can 
divine the mystery of your smile” is a mild specimen. 
Another flaw is the use of mannerisms in the text. One 
in particular recurs so constantly as to positively irritate. 
“*, . . she thought, on an acrid play of lip... .” 
‘‘Blanche . . . noted it at once on a reddening wave 
of recognition.” ‘‘ She went on a youthful, swimming 
movement to the door.” These are affectations, but 
the style has worse faults still. It is sometimes incom- 
prehensible, especially in the distorted use of adjectives. 
With these superficial drawbacks, the book is worth 
reading, and has an originality and significance of its 
own. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


N event of note is the issue of Mr. Austin Dobson’s 

** Collected Poems,” chosen by himself from the 

work of the past thirty years, and containing a score of 
pieces not hitherto given in permanent form. 


The oldest golf club in the world is to have an illus- 
trated volume devoted to its history. ‘‘ Chronicles of 
Blackheath Golfers ” has been edited by the late Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. W. E. Hughes, and is in the hands of 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 


The coming number of ‘‘ Scribner’s ” has two papers 
dealing with the ‘‘ Unusual Uses of Photography.” 
The first explains the methods of the camera in con- 
nexion with balloons and kites, and the second gives 
specimens of pictures taken during the dark hours of 
night. 

The 28th inst. has been fixed by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus for the publication of the authorized version of 
Zola’s ‘*Dram-shop,” and of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
volume of stories, ‘‘ The Three Disgraces.” 


Mr. Grant Richards will produce next week Mrs. 
Meynell’s ‘‘ choice among the best poems,” which has 
been christened ‘‘ The Flower of the Mind.” 

The public interest in biography is again shown by 
the demand already for a second edition of Lord 
Tennyson’s Life. Messrs. Macmillan are also pre- 
paring a posthumous volume of Dean Vaughan’s 
sermons, selected from those discourses which the 
author declined to have published during his lifetime. 


Mr. Macqueen has secured several books by ‘‘ Rachel 
Penn,” the wife of Mr. Willard, the actor. The first of 
these is a volume of fairy stories, entitled ‘‘ Cherriwink,” 
and illustrated quaintly by Mr. Linley Sambourne’s 
daughter and Mr. M. Jardine-Thomson. A brace of 
novels is forthcoming from this firm—‘‘ ’Tween the New 
and the Old,” by Mr. George Wemyss, and ‘‘ A Fatal 
Woman,” by Frances Short. 


An expensive work has just been produced by Messrs. 
Bemrose on ‘‘ The Ceramics of Swansea and Nantgarw: 
a History of the Factories.” The notes on the collotype 
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reproductions of the porcelains have been written by 
Mr. William Turner, and an appendix on the manner- 
isms of the artists has been supplied by Mr. Robert 
Deane. 

Two new volumes are promised in the ‘‘ Isthmian 
Library,” the subjects of which will probably have more 
attraction as the thermometer drops. These are “‘ Ice 
Sports,” including tobogganing, skiing, speed-skating, 
ice-sailing and curling; and “‘ Figure-Skating,” by Mr. 
M. S. Monier Williams. 

The second part of Messrs. Black’s Handbook to 
Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome deals with ‘‘ Liturgy 
in Rome,” giving an historical account of the chief 
festivals, functions and ceremonies in~ the Catholic 
Church. 


Messrs. Blackie have faith in the magic of Mr. 
Henty’s name. They have no less than three of his 
stirring adventure stories among their new fiction, 
under the respective titles ‘‘ With Frederic the 
Great,” ‘‘ With Moore at Corunna,” and ‘‘A March 
on London.” 


Messrs. Constable are active in their preparations 
for Yule-tide. Among their gift-books are Miss Fiona 
Macleod’s Celtic stories, ‘‘ The Laughter of Peterkin,” 
Mr. Laurence Gomme’s “ King’s Story Book,” and the 
Marquis of Lorne’s ‘‘ Adventures in Legend,” besides 
volumes of fairy tales by Mr. Douglas Campbell and 
Mr. Walter C. Rhoades. 


The continued popularity of Dr. Smiles’s works has 
induced Mr. John Murray to publish them in a cheaper 
edition at little more than half the present price. 


_ The success that has been achieved by the sixpenny 
edition of ‘‘ Lorna Doone” has decided Messrs. Samp- 
son Low to reprint in similar form Mr. Clark Russell’s 
popular romance, ‘‘ The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor.’ ” 


The new premises of Messrs. Macmillan in St. 
Martin’s Street are fully adequate to the mammoth 
proportions of their business. When the present 
rather mean entourage gives place to the main arteries 
in contemplation, they will have every reason to congra- 
tulate themselves on their fresh position. 


It seems but natural that the most complete record 
of the terpsichorean art should come from our Gallic 
neighbours. Mr. Heinemann is giving a sumptuous 
dress to M. Gaston Vuillier’s ‘‘ History of Dancing,” 
with twenty-five photogravure plates and four hundred 
other illustrations. The annals are taken from its 
earliest birth in Egypt down to the latest form of 
drawing-room skirt-dancing. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SPORT. 


“ The Encyclopedia of Sport.” Edited by the Earl of Suffolk 
_ and Berkshire, Hedley Peek, and F. G. Aflalo. July, August, 
September. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 1897. 


I* an Encyclopedia issued in numbers, the interest of the 

contents are influenced by alphabetical considerations. 
In the numbers we now pass under review there are various 
articles of very general interest. By a coincidence, in the issue 
for July three popular games or sports are brought into imme- 
diate juxtaposition. We remember the time when Croquet 
was the rage, and it is surprising that it did not continue in 
fashion, for it is eminently favourable to flirtation, and many a 
marriage has been made up on the croquet ground. But 
croquet has given way to lawn tennis, which, though it may be 
admirable exercise for the muscles when played in suitable 
costume, keeps the fair players perpetually on the strain, and is 
fatal to light summer toilettes and soft whispers. So it is 
treated discreetly with appropriate brevity, though sundry close- 
printed columns are devoted to the glossary and laws. As 
Cycling, for the moment, is the dominant mania, naturally far 
greater space is given to it. The structure of the machine is 
anatomized and analysed with infinite minuteness, and Mr. 
Lacy Hillier offers much sound advice as to the selec- 
tion and purchase of the cycle—almost as difficult ard 
doubtful a business as horse-dealing. Though an enthu- 
Siast, we are bound to say he gives sensible warnings as 
to the criminality of reckless scorching and the perils to 
the public of road-racing. He is an enthusiast, and, though 
it is all matter of taste, we must say we were somewhat 
Startled at his suggestions as to a touring wardrobe. Pos- 
sibly the traveller may be able to rough it with a single change 
of shirt, but to say he may dis with spare stockings when 
Stoking ahead in the blaze of the dog days seems hard on 
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himself and an outrage on. his company. Susan, Countess of 
Malmesbury, is exceptionally-rational in her advice as to decent 
raiment and the hygienic aspects of “ Bicycling for Women.’ 
Between the croquet and the cycling comes a spirited and 
knowledgeable article on the grand old Scottish sport of Curling 
by Mr. Kerr. The sole drawback to its exhilarating delights is 
that the season for enjoying them is comparatively short, and 
that it is next to impossible to make satisfactory fixtures for 
matches, as they must depend on the caprices of the weather. 
Attractive as curling is, we can recollect when it was only played 
as a rule to the south of the Tay and the north of the Tweed. 
Now it has been steadily spreading northwards from Tayside 
to John o’ Groat’s ; there are 548 clubs beyond the Border, and 
we own to some astonishment at being told that there are no 
fewer than forty in England. 

The article on Decoys is of rather academical interest, for 
the decoy has been generally superseded by the gun; but we 
are reminded that many of these duck traps are still maintained 
beyond the fens and the meres and broads of the Eastern 
shires. We rather compassionate Mr. Augustus Grimble, who 
is an undeniable authority, on having to discuss in cramped 
limits the wide and well-worn theme of Deer-stalking. How- 
ever, he does his best, confining himself strictly to the practical 
points on which there will always be differences of opinion. 
We quite agree as to all his experience suggests with regard to 
the rifle that will be the weapon of the future. He gives, by 
the way, some striking examples of the marvellous fashion in 
which a wounded deer will conceal itself, where there scarcely 
seems to be squatting cover for a mountain hare ; and we may 
add that the article is embellished by one of Mr. Millais’s 
masterly sketches. 

Dogs are dealt with by Mr. Rawdon Lee, another indis- 
putable authority. Where space was precious, and the remark 
applies to many other contributions, perhaps he might have 
been less historical, archzeological and pedantic. We listen 
with interest to all he has to tell as to the points that sway the 
decisions of the judges, or the recent changes in inexplicable 
fashion with the corresponding fluctuations in prices. The 
remarks on common diseases which can be successfully treated 
by the owner are a real gain to all except the veterinary surgeon. 
But we are not genealogists enough to care to follow back the 
pedigree of the hound to the Norman Conquest or the days of 
the Heptarchy. The remarks on “ Breaking” are good, but as 
to breaking, we can do no better than refer the reader to an 
article by Colonel Sir Henry Smith, head of the City Police, 
which appeared only the other day in “ Blackwood.” As for 
“ Driving,” it is the least likely of all sciences to be learned by 
book, and the writer perhaps is wise in his generation in 
assuming absolute innocence and ignorance on the part of the 
novice. 

The Eland is briefly dismissed. That magnificent antelo 
is now extinct to the southward of the waterless northern Kali- 
hari. So is the Elephant, except in the woodland preserves of 
the Cape Colony, where, we are glad to hear, he is thriving 
and increasing. Very different from fifty years ago, when 
Cornwallis Harris hunted herds of the tuskers and troops of 
giraffes in the Transvaal ; was charged by rhinoceroses from 
behind every bush, and used to ride blown elands up to the 
waggons when he wanted meat for his followers. Mr. Selous’s 
article on Elephants is excellent, of course, and none the less 
readable that there is too much of personal adventure for an 
encyclopedia. He did not bear in mind Canon Ainger’s 
happy hit at the dinner of Mr. George Smith’s biographers— 
that the editor’s maxim in the circumstances should be “ No 
flowers, by request.” 

_The Hon. Gerald Lascelles dilates on “ Falconry,” which it is 
safe to predict will never again be pene One gratifying 
fact he mentions—namely, that the noble peregrine is now to be 
found breeding on almost all the precipitous headlands in the 
islands, as its eyries are left unmolested by the guardians of 
the inland deer forests. A useful contribution is that on 
“ Accidents,” with brief instructions for treating them promptl 
in the absence of professional aid. Under “Football,” as it 
used to be played in old days at Rugby and elsewhere, we are 
reminded of Tom Hughes’s vivid pages in “Tom Brown.” But 
all the changes are noted which have been adopted by modern 
system and science—the methodical backing, the restriction of 
the number of players, and above all by the “passing” and 
consequent rearrangement of the field. Now the practised 
team seems to work by machinery, each self-denying member 
looking out to pass on the ball to some other player in a more 
advantageous position. Lastly we come to the “ Fox,” by Tom 
Firr, and Firr should be as familiar with reynard’s habits as 
Mr. Surtees’s sporting hero, Mr. Facey Romford. “ What would 
you do, my beloved friend, if you were a fox?” Facey used to 
ask himself when drawing the coverts. But in defending his 
wide-ranging and ravenous client, Mr. Firr, like sundry other 
contributors, overstates his case and proves too much. It may 
be true that the fox has a partiality for rats and mice, and is a 
keen practical entomologist and a voracious devourer of beetles. 
But these are merely the entrées which give a whet for the 

idces de résistance, and we will not be easily persuaded that it 
is only the mangy animals which are a terror to the chicken 
coops and the nesting game mothers. You have only to look 
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at the scattered débris of feathers and fur about the mouth of 
any vixen’s earth to come to very different conclusions. The 
stub-bred foxes in Firr’s experience are the best for s =. they 
will keep above ground, even when hard pressed, less 
familiar "vith the holes and drains. For the ethics of ino 
serving, they are admirably summed up in a sentence: “ The 
best way of preserving foxes is to leave them alone ; they need 
no other protection.” We are inclined to put less implicit faith 
in the confident assertion that badgers are extremely destructive 
to the cubs. But as unfortunately the badger is fast dying out, 
the question is of comparatively trivial importance. 
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M®- P. ARAMIS will give TWO RECITALS 
(Under the direction of Mr. W. Adlington) 
On THURSDAY, October 28, and FRIDAY, November 5, at Three, of 
GREEK POPULAR MUSIC, 
With Vocal and Choreographic Illustrations of Dancing in Past Centuries 
(as arranged by M. Bourgault-Ducoudray). 
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Agents : Tree, 28 Piccadilly, and 304 Regent Street, W. ; or W. Adlington, Concert- 
Direction, 224 Regent Street, W. 
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Africa, or Colonies preferred. References required as well as given.—For terms, 
apply Mrs. Horsrorp, Villa Beaulieu, Lausanne, Switzerland ; or Messrs. HOLMEs, 
Gore, and Watson, Solicitors, Bristol, England. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm 
recommendation of Lady Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters 
were her pupils.—For details, address ‘‘ H. x.” Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne. 
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FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the 
requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of 
the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift. 
Electric light in all rooms, Bath-rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms, All Floors Fireproof. 
Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 

Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 

Telegraphic address: ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Extract FROM A LECTURE ON “ Foops AND THEIR VALUES,” By Dr. ANDREW 
Witson, F.R.S.E., &c.—“ If any motives—first, of due regard for health, and 
second, of getting full food-value for money expended—can be said to weigh with 
us in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being the most nutritious) 
should be made to replace tea and coffee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food ; tea 
and coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of the matter in a nutshell, and 
he who runs may read the obvious moral of the story.” als 
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FULL PROSPECTUSES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. £2 ros. net. 
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TECTURE in ENGLAND. A.D. 1500-1800. By REGINALD 
BLOMFIELD, M.A., Author of ‘‘The Formal Garden in England.” 
With 150 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, and go Plates 
from Photographs and old Prints and Drawings. 


** Two handsome and lavishly illustrated volumes........Mr. Blomfield writes 
well and with admirable lucidity, and has acquitted himself of a great task, spread 
over a wide field, with good judgment and an educated taste.” —S¢ rd. 

_ ‘Mr. Blomfield’s book is the most thorough and scholarly contribution to the 
literature of English architecture which we remember for many years.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


Imperial 8vo. 25s. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: His Art, His Writings, 


and His Public Life. By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A., F.S.A. With 
60 Illustrations, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait. 


This is, as it ought to be, a beautiful book. It is printed ina simple and beau- 
tiful type, and illustrated by plates of Morris's designs or finished results in nearly 
all the arts of which he was a master. It contains a reproduction of a good photo- 
graph, and a complete list of everything that Morris wrote........ It is a book 
which for its substance should be read by every true workman. that is to say by 
every one who is so fortunate as to be able to feel any genuine pleasure or enthu- 


siasm in his work.” —Daily 


Large post 8vo. 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Character- 


istics of Women. By Mrs. JAMESON. Illustrated with 25 Collotype 
Reproductions of Portraits of celebrated Actresses in the various 
characters, and Photogravure Frontispiece, Miss Ellen Terry as Lady 
Macbeth, by John Sargent, R.A. 


4 vols, pott 4to. 36s. net. 


VASARI’S LIVES: a Selection of Seventy of 


the Lives. Edited and Annotated in the light of modern discoveries 
by E. H. and E. W. BLASHFIELD and A, A. Hopkins. Illustrated. 


POEMS by JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by 
Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ Elegantly printed and bound, this edition of Keats is altogether a most desir- 
able book.” —Daily Mail. 

** Such an edition of Keats as this will be a joy for ever."—Birmingham Gazette. 

“ The book has been got out with taste. It is printed in bold type on strong 
Paper, bound in ornamental boards, and very prettily illustrated.”—Scotsman. 

‘ For the drawings we have nothing but praise.”— Globe, 


Royal 8vo, 2 vols, 25s. net. 


MEMORIALS of CHRISTIE’S. By W. 
Roperts, Author of Book-hunter in London,” ‘‘ Printer's 
Marks,” &c. With 80 Collotype and other Illustrations, and a full 
Index. 


The Connoisseur Series. 
‘NEW VOLUMES. Demy 8vo. 


BRITISH HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. Some 


Notes on the Painted Portraits of Celebrated Characters. By H. B. 
WHEATLEY. With 71 Illustrations taken direct from the Originals 
at the National Portrait Gallery and elsewhere. ros. 6d. net. 
“* A very conscientious, comprehensive, and valuable book is Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s 
* Historical Portraits.’ His handsome volume is, moreover, richly illustrated with 
many interesting portraits, excellently reproduced, which no one can fail to appre- 
ciate. As a contribution towards a study of what is undoubtedly an important 
branch of our national history Mr. Wheatley's painstaking and intelligent work is 
worthy of all commendation.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


PORTRAIT MINIATURES, from the time of 


Holbein (1631) to that of Sir William Ross (1860). A Handbook 
for Collectors. By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., Author of ‘‘ John 
Russell, R.A.," ‘‘ Richard Cosway, R.A.," &c. With 194 Illustra- 
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2 vols. medium 8vo. 36s. net. 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” 


A Story of the Gren? Banks. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Illustrated by I. W. Taser. 
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Illustrated by Rosie M. M. Pitman. 


UNDINE. By F. De La Morte Fovaut. 


With 63 Illustrations, Initials, Chapter Headings, and Tailpieces by Rosie 
M. M. Pitman. Extra crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 6s. 


THE RUINS and EXCAVATIONS of 


ANCIENT ROME: a Companion Book for Students and Travellers. By 
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In Two Volumes. Extra crown 8vo. 17s. net. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES and RE- 
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THE WORKS of XENOPHON. | Translated 
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Vol. IIL, Part II.—THREE ESSAYS: On the Duties of a Cavalry 
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rown 8vo, 


A HANDBOOK of EUROPEAN HISTORY, 
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In 2 vols. globe 8vo. ros. 
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Edited by Witt1am Knicut. With Etched Portraits and Vignettes. 
({Eversley Series. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH'S NEW VOLUME. 


MISS MOUSE and HER BOYS. By Mrs. 


vee Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 
4s. 6d. 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


IN a PLAIN PATH: Addresses to Boys. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN CHURCH. 


Edited by his Daughter. Marv C. Cuurcu. With a Preface bv the DEAN 
or Curist Cuurcn. Globe 8vo. 5s, [Eversley Series. 


BY SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. 


THE FOUNDERS of GEOLOGY: a Series 
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Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
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FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIP®S.—New Volumes. 
Edited by Professor BURY, Trinity College, Dublin. 
Crown &vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


PHILIP II. of SPAIN. By Martin A. S. 
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Harrison. 


By 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
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CASA BRACCIO. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 
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IN THREE EDITIONS. 
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2. On Van Gelder’s Hand-made paper, mounted on brown paper, cloth, r2s. 6d. net. 
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NEW LETTESS OF NAPOLEON I. 
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Translated from the French by Lady MARY LOYD. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. with Frontispiece, 15s. net. 
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A HISTORY OF DANCING, from the Earliest Ages to Our 


Own Times. From the French of Gaston VuItiter. With 25 Plates in Photogravure and about 4co 
Illustrations in the Text. 1 vol. gto. 36s. net. Also 35 Copies printed on Japanese Vellum (containing 3 
additional Plates), with a duplicate set of the Plates on India paper for framing. Each Copy numbered 
and signed, Twelve Guineas net. November. 


PETER THE GREAT. By K. Watiszewsxi. With a Portrait. 


2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A marvellous story, told with great spirit.” 


THE NEW AFRICA: a Journey up the Chobe and down the 


Okovanga Rivers. By Auret Scuutz, M.D., and Aucust Hammar, C.E. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 70 
Illustrations and a Map, 28s. 
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LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 
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A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
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A HISTORY. OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. By 


GiLnertT Murray, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
TIMES.—“ A ske ch to which the much-abused word ‘ brilliant’ may be justly applied. Dealing in 400 
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[Great Educators. 
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THE NON-RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. By Marie Jean 


Guvyau. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 17s. net. 


SCOTSMAN,— The knowledge and ability with which it is written, the clearness and vivacity of its style, 
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SIXTY YEARS OF EMPIRE, 1837-1897 : a Review of the 
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Jounson, &c., and many Portraits and Diagrams. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. {Great Lives and Events. 


CUBA IN WAR-TIME. By Ricnaro Harpine Davis, 


Author of “‘ Soldiers of Fortune.” With Illustrations by Frederic Remington. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
TIMES.—*‘ Mr. Davis's book is sure to be widely read. It is the first striking account we have had of the 
Epuacteriatics of the war, and there will be general agreement as to its being a good and interesting piece 
ork. 


MY FOURTH TOUR IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. By 
Avnert F. Catvert, F.R.G.S. 4to. with many Illustrations and Photographs, 21s. net. 


LUMEN. By Carte Frammarron. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ One of the most subtle pieces of imaginative literature of recent times.” 
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WM. PUBLICATIONS. 
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ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 
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THE POTTER’S THUMB. 


[Sixth Edition. 
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ST. IVES. By R. L. StTEvENson, 
Author of ‘‘ The Ebb-Tide ” &c. Second Edition. 
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THE FREEDOM OF HENRY 
MEREDYTH. By M. Hamitton, Author of 
** McLeod of the Camerons” &c. 
THE SCOTSMAN.—“ The story is admirably 
told and has a very real interest.” 
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MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. 
W. E. Norris, Author of “The Dance 
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WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By Henry 
Ames, Author of The Spoils of Poynton.” 
nd Edition. 
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THE GODS ARRIVE. By Annie 
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for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
oe F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & co.} Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., orto 
eo Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


UNION LINE FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


The UNION STEAM SHIP COMPANY’S ROYAL MAIL and INTER- 
MEDIATE STEAMERS will sail from Southampton as follows for South and 
East Africa Ports, calling at Madeira and Teneriffe:—* GOTH (twin-screw), 
Oct. 30; f MOOR. Nov. 6; ARAB (cargo only), Nov. 10; * GAIKA (twin-screw), 
Nov. 13; t SCOT (twin-screw), Nov. 20; * GAUL (twin-screw), Nov. 27. 

* Via Madeira and Teneriffe. ¢ Calling at Madeira. 
Union Line Express trom Waterloo Every Saturday. 
Free Rail Tickets, London and Plymouth to Southampton. Cheap Tickets for 
Passengers’ Friends. 

For all information apply to the UNION STEAM SHIP CO., Lrp., Canute 
Road, SourHAMPTON: 14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.; and South African 
House, 94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street Within, LONDON, E.C. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - - - 
August 1897. 


£200,000, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
EXPENDITURE for 5,881 Tons. 


Mining .. oe oe oe oe ee ee 2,257 12 7 
Sorting and Crushing.. oe ee ae oe oe os ee 686 6 9 
Milling .. ee ee ee oe ee ee ee oe eo 1,473 18 2 
Cyaniding oe os oe oe ee ee ee 1,171 
Slimes_.. oe oe oe oe oe ee oe 286 12 9 
General Expenses ee oe oe oe 1,400 3 2 
7:275 14 6 

Development Redemption .. ee ee 2,793 9 6 
10,069 4 0 


Nett Profit eo ee ee oe ee ee ee oe ee 21,908 § § 


431,977 9 
REVENUE. 


21,150 17 § 

CYANIDE GOLD: 
Gold won 2,952 at 70s. oe 
Plus amount received in excess of Book 
entries for July ee «e 


10,332 0 0 


494 12 © 


10,826 12 © 


Total (£5 8s. 898d. perton) ++ £31,977 9 5 


FURTHER EXPENDITURE.—{On Capital Account.) 

Development .. oe oe oe ee oe 41,694 19 2 
New Slimes Plant .. ee oe ee oe 4,071 14 11 
New Engine House .. oe oo ee oe 600 

New Boiler ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee 1,041 7 
Cyanide Plant, &c. &c. ee ee oe on oe oe 1,211 16 © 
£8,025 17 1° 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT above shows :— 


Income .. bs «» £31,977 9 5 equal to £5 8 8'08 per ton milled. 
Expenditure .. oo 7:275 14 6 I 4 8'or 


Gross Profit... £24,70% 14 12 46 Co 
Less Written off for 
Development Re- 
demption oe 


2793 9 6 45 o 9 6 


Balance—Nett Profit £21,908 5 5 * 43 14 6°07 per ton 


FRANCIS SPENCER, Manager. 


MILL GOLD: 
Gold won 5,900 ozs. at 70s. oe és £20,650 0 
Plus oe received in excess of Book 
entries for July ee ee ee 500 17 5 
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BONANZA, LIMITED. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 2. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Dividend of 50 per cent. (Fifty per 
cent.) has been declared payable to Shareholders registered at the close of business 
at One o'clock on Saturday, the 30th October, 1897, and to the holders of Coupon 
No. 2, attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The Transfer Registers will be Closed from the rst to 6th November, 1897, both 
days inclusive. The Dividend Warrants will be issued as soon as possible after the 
arrival at Johannesburg of the return of Transfers lodged for registration at the 
London Office up to the closing of the books, and may be expected to arrive in 
London about the second week in January. 

ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
13th October, 1897. 


THE NEW RIETFONTEIN ESTATE GOLD MINES, 
LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the GENERAL MEETING of this 
Company will be held on Wednesday, the roth November, 1897, ut Johannesburg. 
Transfer Books will be Closed from 3rd to _ of November, both dates inclusive. 
By order, 
THE JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, LONDON AGENTS. 


T. HONEY, Secretary. 
ro and 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C., 2oth October, 1897. 


LONDON AGENTS: 


ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE AND GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 
PRODUCTION FOR SEPTEMBER 1837. 
BY CABLE. 
MILL. 


Stamps running ee ee ee ee 200 
Ore crushed .. oe oe oe «+ 25,436 tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
Gold retorted .. oe oe oe 6,994 ozs. 


TAILINGS—CyanipE Process. 
Tons treated .. “e oe oe «+ 16,950 tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
Gold recovered.. oe ee oe 2,392 Ozs. 
CONCENTRATES—CyanipE Process. 


Tons treated .. oe ab as 750 tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
Gold recovered oe oo oe +s 1,796 ozs. 
Total Gold recovered.. oo oe +. 11,182 ozs. 


BLOCK B LANGLAAGTE ESTATE GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 


PRODUCTION FOR SEPTEMBER 1897. 
BY CABLE. 


Stamps running.. oo os 75 
Orecrushed .. ee oo oo ++ 10,340 tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
Gold retorted .. ee ee oe 2,682 ozs. 
TAILINGS—CyanipE Process. 
Tons treated .. oe ee +s 5,850 tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
Gold recovered .. ee ee es 952 
Process. 


Tons treated .. eo oe oe 200 tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
Gold recovered .. oe oe 430 
Total Gold recovered .. oe oo ++ 4,063 ozs. 


THE PORGES RANDFONTEIN GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 
PRODUCTION FOR SEPTEMBER 197. 
BY CABLE. 


MILL. 


Stamps running oe oo os eo 60 
Ore crushed .. oe oo oo +» 8,580 tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
Gold retorted .. oe oe oe 3,544 


TAILINGS—CyanipE Process. 
Tons treated .. oe oe 6,600 tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
Gold recovered... ee os ++ 1,094 OZSe 
CONCENTRATES—Cyanive Process. 


Tonstreated .. oe 95 tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
Gold recovered .. oe oe oe 281 ozs. 


Total Gold recovered oe oe 4,919 


THE NORTH RANDFONTEIN GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 


PRODUCTION FOR SEPTEMBER 1897. 
BY CABLE. 
MILL. 
Stampsrunning .. oe oe 60 
Ore crushed .. ee ee oe +s 4,912 tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
Gold retorted.. oe oe 1,177 Ozs. 
TAILINGS—CyanipveE Process. 


Tons treated .. ee 4,000 tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
Gold recovered eo eo ee ee 592 ozs. 


CONCENTRATES—Cyanipg Process. 


Tons treated.. oo oe ee oe 24 tons of 2,000 Ibs, 
ee 107 ozs. 
Total Gold recovered oe a 1,876 ozs. 


XUM 


STRIKING TESTIMONY 


To the Nutritious Qualities of 


CORDANG’S RECORD RIDE 


AT THE 
Crystal Palace, Sept. 15 and 16, 1897. 
Rt HOURS IN THE SADDLE 
(Over 25 miles an hour). 
616 MILES IN 24 HOURS, 
BEATING THE WORLD’S RECORD BY 
54 MILES. 


Extract from ‘‘LE VELO,” dated Monday, Sept. 27, 1897. 


‘* C'est ainsi que nous avons appris de la bouche méme de Cordang que 
sa nourriture presque exclusive pendant le grand record du Crystal Palace 
fut de l'extrait anglais de viande de boeuf Vimbos et des raisins.” 


TRANSLATION of EXTRACT: 


**“CORDANG personally informed us that during his 
great record ride at the Crystal Palace, he subsisted 
almost entirely on raisins and an English beef prepara- 
tion called WIMBOS.” 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


130 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Works—EDINBURGH. 


Send post-card for Sample, which will be sent free to any address on 
mentioning ‘‘ The Saturday Review.” 


WOMEN’S TRADES’ UNION LEAGUE, 


Established by MRS. PATERSON zx 1874. 
OFFICE: 
CLUB UNION BUILDINGS, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 


Open daily from 10 to 1. Also Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays, 
8 to Io P.M. 


Chairman: Miss F. ROUTLEDGE, B.A. 
Hon. Sec.: Miss GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 
Secretary: Miss WILSON. 
Organizers: Mrs. MARLAND-BRODIE, Miss BARRY. 
Treasurer: Miss MONCK, 


Membership of the League consists in paying an annual subscription 
to the funds of the Society. These funds are applied to office ex- 
penses and the promotion of organization among women, to watching 
Legislation, and to social work. 


OBJECTS. 


A. ORGANIZATION. On invitation from affiliated Societies or 
Trades Councils, the League sends organizers to any London or 
provincial district to form new, or strengthen existing, Trades 
Unions, 


B. LEGISLATION. The League has a membership of over 20,000 
women Trade-Unionists, and acts as their agent in making repre- 
sentations to Government authorities or Parliamentary Committees 
with regard to their legislative requirements. Complaints as to 
grievances and breaches of Factory and Public Health Legislation 
are investigated by the League, and referred to the proper quarters, 
over 100 having been dealt with last year in this way. 


C. SOCIAL WORK. The League arranges entertainments and forms 
clubs among working women. The Paterson Working Girls’ Club 
meets weekly at the League Offices, which are also a house of call 
for women for purposes of inquiry, complaint, and information. 
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ROODEPOORT UNITED MAIN REEF GOLD MINING CO, 


LIMITED. 


BALANCE SHEET FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1897. 


5°03 
5°75 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. an 
To Capital Account ... 150,000 | By Property ... 76,000 0 0 0°42 
»» Sundry Creditors ... 15 8 | Machinery and Plant as at June 30, “> 
On Account Stores, Wages, &c. 1896 «+ 64,477 19 9 
», Unclaimed Dividends... ove 1,107 7 0 +» Expenditure during the current year ... 5,183 = 4 0°34 
Nos. 1 to 6 
22 6°6 
»» Sundry Shareholders ... 22,500 0 OO 69,66t 1 : 
Less Depreciation 15 per cent... 10,449 3 0 2°22 
Dividend No. 7 0 
Balance »» Expenditure during the current year ... 42 6 3 
To Dey 
15] 
14,870 6 8 15 | 
»» Less Depreciation 15 per cent.... ee 2,230 II O 15] 
12,639 15 8 
», Buildings as at June 30, 1896 ... ews 12,941 13 8 ISf 
», Expenditure during the current year ... 979 21t 15 
To Div 
13,920 16 7 No. 
Less Depreciation 15 per cent... 2,088 2 3 No. 
———__ 11,832 14 4 Balance 
» Tools and Appliances as at June 30, 
1896... eee one eee 144 10 0 
»» Less Depreciation 15 per cent.... ast 2113 6 
122 16 6 
»» Furniture as at June 30, 1896 ... so 147 10 It 
», Expenditure during the current year ... 400 0 O 
547 10 
»» Less Depreciation 15 per cent.... s+ 82 2 6 
——— 8 5 
»» Live Stock and Carts, as at June 30, Joh 
1896... eve 239 6 4 
», Expenditure during the current year ... 1644 8 7 
403 14 
», Less Depreciation 15 per cent. ... eee 60 1r 3 
343 3 8 
» Reservoirs and Dams as at June 30, 7 
1896... woo 420 0 9 
», Expenditure during the current year ... 660 9 9 GENT 
the equi 
1,080 10 6 
» Less Depreciation percent... 162 6 
Battery, 
Investment Account 280 0 beginnit 
»» 56 Shares in the Rand Mutual Assur- the bar 
ance Co, eee ove under 1 
», Sundry Debtors ... or 60 14 0 material 
», Stores on hand ... one 1,644 16 3 Crus 
Cashon HandattheMine .. «. 812 8 8 
At the National Bank (current —— 
and has 
account)  .. 16,108 10 4 
At the National Bank (dividend " CYAN 
At London Office... 353 16 7 
25,672 2 7 single ti 
subsequ 
£189,191 18 6 £189,191 18 6 REsIt 
tailings’ 
For the Board of Directors, SLIME 
J. V. BLINKHORN, Secretary. F. MOSENTHAL, Chairman. large ne 
ADOLPHE WAGNER, } pjrectors, to the : 
MARTIN LUEBECK, latterly, 
We hereby certify that we have examined the Books and Accounts:f the Roodepoort United Main Reef Gold Mining Company, Limited, and necessat 
compared them with the Vouchers and Bank Book, and find them to be correct, and to contain the particulars required by the Company's Articles of work. 
Association, and properly drawn up, so as to exhibit a true and correct Statement of the Company's affairs. Wart 
heighter 


DAVID FRASER, 
ANDERSSON, } Auditors, 


“Johannesburg, August 12, 1897. 
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ROODEPOORT UNITED MAIN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED.—Coxdcnned. 


Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 


YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1897. Cr. 


ey per Ton: 
d. s. d. 
To Mining ... 79,789 14 8 


2815 ,, Milling ... eee eee ee 11,647 13 10 
5°03 », Salaries ... ose ee 1,825 0 O 
5°79 », Directors’ Fees.. 2,100 O O 
414 Charges.. ee 3,495 10 5§ 
0°88 ,, London Office Expenses sai g20 12 I 
0°64 ,, Berlin Office Expenses pa 232 III 
,, Legal Expenses ove 154 3 5 
,, Auditors’ Fees... 105 0 O 
,, Employees’ Insurance Pre- 
miums... aie ose 270 6 
0°34», Fire Insurance Premiums... I2I II 9 
__ 98,061 8 7 
22 6°63 
42°22 ,, Cyanide Working... eee 11,280 I I 
», Balance... 60,100 10 


£169,441 18 6 
To Depreciation : ‘ 


15 per cent. off Machinery and Plant... 10,449 3 0 
15 percent. off Permanent Works ... 2,230 11 oO 
15 per cent. off Buildings se 088 3 
15 per cent. off Reservoirs and Dams... 162 1 6 
15 per cent. off Furniture eee 82 2 6 
15 per cent. off Live Stock and Carts... coe 60 1r 3 
15 per cent. off Tools and Appliances... 2113 6 
15, ° 
To Dividend Account : me 
No. 6, 15 per cent. eve ose eee 22,500 0 O 
No. 7, 15 per cent. ove 22,500 O 
45,000 O 


Balance oso ove ose 


9,967 15 10 


£70,062 10 


By Gold Accounts : 
s 4 
35,963 0z. 17 dwts. from Mill, valued at 136,019 4 3 
10,613 oz. from Tailings, valued at ... 31,491 3 11 


167,510 8 2 
»» Sale of Slags, &c. ood ase ooo 1,481 10 4 
», Sundry Revenue ove ove 
Rents... 282 0 o 
First dividend on 56 Shares ‘held in 
the Rand Mutual Assurance 
Company ove 168 o 
450 0 O 


£160,441 18 6 


By Balance from June 30, 1896 a ae 
,» Profit for the year ending June 30, 1897... 


£70,062 010 


J. V. BLINKHORN, Secretary. 


For the Board of Directors, 


F. 
ADOLPHE WA 
MARTIN LUEBECK, } Directors. 


Examined and found correct, 


Johannesburg, August 12, 1897. 


DAVID FRASER, 


NANDERSSON, Auditors. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S REPORT. 


BManager’s Office, Roodepoort, July 30, 1897. 
THE CHAIRMAN AND DIRECTORS, 


GENTLEMEN, —I beg to submit to you my report on your property, and 
the equipment of your mine for the year ending 30th ultimo. 


BATTERY.—The full complement of stamps (70) has been running more 
or less continuously throughout the year. Since your Manager's last 
report no alterations or additions of moment have been made to the 
Battery, which is at present in good repair. Sorting was resumed in the 
beginning of May last, but owing to the limited facilities for picking out 
the barren rock, it was not so complete or extensive as it might have been 
under more favourable conditions, It was sufficient, however, to 
materially raise the average grade of ore put through the mill. 


CRUSHER House.—A system of mechanical haulage, or en@less rope, 
has been adopted whereby the trucks carrying the ore are brought to the 
Mill-Hoppers and the empties returned to the Crusher House. This 
haulage is worked from a counter-shaft connected with the Mill Engine, 
and has proved economical and effective. 


CYANIDE WorkKs.—In accordance with the advice of Mr. W. R. 
Feldtmann, who was called in as consulting chemist, the double treat- 
ment was abandoned. The handling of the sand is now simplified, and the 
work is more expeditious and less costly. That the re-adoption of the 
single treatment process was a wise course has been demonstrated by the 
subsequent improved extraction. 


RESIDUES.—Mechanical haulage has been introduced to convey the 
tailings’ residues from the leaching vats to the dump, thereby economizing 
manual and animal labour, 


Stimes.—These have all been stored in Dams. The construction of a 
large new Dam was commenced in the beginning of April last, but, owing 
to the scarcity of native labour the work has been greatly retarded, and, 
latterly, has, perforce, been temporarily discontinued. I hope to get the 
a labour shortly to do the little that remains to complete the 
wo 


WATER SERVICE.—During the year under review No. 1 Dam has been 
heightened by three feet, and this dam, together with the lower one, are 


now capable of holding 6,000,000 gallons of water. It is satisfactory to 
note that the water caught by and reserved in these dams has sufficed to 
meet all our requirements. We have, therefore, throughout the year 
been absolutely independent of outside sources. 

BuiLpinGs.—The following minor additions have been made—namely, 
Compound for Basutos; Kitchen for Compounds; Four additional 
rooms to Men's Quarters at No. 1 Block. 

EXPLOSIVES MAGAZINE.—In compliance with the new Mining Regula- 
tions we have constructed an Explosives Magazine underground. 

WorksuHops.—Two Bradbury Drill Sharpening Machines, and Furnaces 
for same, have been added to the labour-saving appliances. 

MINE TRucKs.—The stock of Trucks for conveying the ore from the 
Mine to the Battery has been largely augmented during the year, the new 
trucks having all been built in the Company's workshops. 

TRAMWAYs,—AIl tramlines on the property have been kept in good 
repair. 

MINING. 

During the year attention has been concentrated upon Nos, 1 and 2 

Blocks, work on No. 3 Block having been temporarily suspended. 
No. 1 and No. 2 BLOCKS. 

The connexion of these two Blocks has now been effected, and 
work in both these portions of your mine will, in consequence, be 
greatly facilitated. 

An Air Shaft has been sunk between the two Hauling Shafts, and by 
this means good ventilation is provided throughout the underground 
workings. 

At No. 1 Block there are four Stopes being opened out on the South 
Reef, and at No. 2 Block an intermediary Stope on the same Reef in 
what was formerly the Evelyn Company’s ground, This latter is free- 
milling rock and gives satisfactory results. 

There is a large stretch of practically virgin ground West and East of 
No. 1 Block, which, when labour is more plentiful, will be developed. 

JOSEPH KING, General Manager. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


MUSICAL MEMORIES. 


and Recollections of Chopin, Berlioz, Erard, George Sand, M. | ~ 
Rossini, Henselt, Sir Chale’ Halle R ee Joachim, Sarasate, &c. By 
Auice Mancotp Dreut. In crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Acknowledgment must be rendered to the author's genial ate, her obvious sin- 
cerity coupled with knowledge, and her excellent advice to young and inexperienced 
musicians." —A /henau: 


mn. 
NOW READY. 


LETTERS and other UNPUBLISHED 


WRITINGS of WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Edited by SterHEN 
Wueeter, Author of “ The Amir Abdur Rahman.” With » Portraits of 
Landor, ‘* Ianthe,” and other Illustrations. In crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 
** A strangely interesting book.” —Standard. 
read with deep who the author of the ‘ Imagi- 
mary versations’ is to names in 
— among greatest 


ith Anecdotes 


NOW READY. 


THE LOST EMPIRES of the MODERN 
WORLD. Being some Account of the Lost Territories of Portugal, Spain, 
France, and Holland. By WALTER FreweNn Lorp, Author of “ The Lost 
Possessions of England.” In crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ The author has caught hold of an excellent idea and worked it out with real _ 


historical skill."—Daily Telegraph. 
NOW READY. 


NOTES of a MUSIC LOVER. By Lady 
Craven. In crown 8vo. 68. 


“ Decidedly smart and bright, the writer's candid criticism of herself and others 
is always entertaining.” —Scotsman, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 


A FIERY ORDEAL. By Tasma, Author of “ Uncle Piper of 


Piper’s Hill,” ‘* Not Counting the Cost,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


WHERE the REEDS WAVE. By Anne 


Exuiot, Author of “‘ Dr. Edith Romney,” ‘A Family Arrangement,” &c. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. 
Certainly a book to be read.”—A thenaeum. 
“ Has tt merits in its and its execution, and should raise the 


author's place among writers of fiction.” —Scotsman. 


A RASH VERDICT. By Lesue Kern, 
Author of “Lisbeth” &c. In 2vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


“ A clever story, which is told with and animation, and possesses, moreover, 
the charm of the unexpected.” World. 


LIFE’S WAY. By Scuuyter Suetton. In 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


HIS FAULT or HERS? By Deas Cromarty, 


Author of “‘A High Little World, and What Happened There” &c. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


** The manner in which the tale is told, the variety of the characters, and the 
vigorous literary style combine to make a fascinating story."—Dundee Advertiser. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


BY DR. MOMMSEN. 


THE HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 


Times to the Period of its Decline. By Professor TxHeopor MomMsEn. 
Translated by WittiaM Purpie Dickson, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Glasgow. A New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 
and embodying all the most — Alterations and Additions made ae Dr. 
Mommsen. In 5 vols. crown 8vo. (each sold separately, 7s. 6d.), 37s. 6d. 

Also an ABRIDGED EDITION, for the use o ‘Schools and Colleges. 
By C. Bryans and F. J. R. Henpy. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of the ROMAN PROVINCES, 


from the Time of Czsar to that of Diocletian. By Professor Seemann. 
Translated by Dr. W. P. Dickson. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 1c Maps, 36s. 


BY DR. CURTIUS. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE, from the Ear- 


liest Time down to 337 B.c. From the Somes of His Excellency Professor 
Ernst Curtivs, Privy Councillor, Rector of the University of Berlin. By 
A. W. Warp, M.A. 5 vols. demy 8vo. each volume separately, 18s. 

(Vols. 1. and 111. reprinting. 


BY PROFESSOR GINDELY. 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ 


WAR. By Anton Grnpety. Translated by Professor ANprew TEN 
Brock. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 


BY PROFESSOR CREASY. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 


the WORLD. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Thirty-seventh Edition. With Plans. Crown 8vo. canvas boards, 1s. 4d. ; 
in ornamental cloth binding, with red edges, 2s. Also a L BRARY 
EDITION, 8vo. with Plans, 7s. 6d. 


BY MR. JAMES. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN, 


from the Declaration of War by France in 1793 to the Accession of George IV. 
By Wict1am James With a Continuation of the History to the Battle of 
Navarino. By Captain CHamier. 6 vols. crown 8vo. with 12 Portraits on 


Steel, 42s. 
BY M. THIERS. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION, 1789-1801. By ADoLPweE Tuters. Translated by FREDERICK 

SHOBERL. With 50 fine Engravings and Portraits of the most Eminent 

a engaged in the Revolution, engraved by W. Greatbach, A New 
Revised Edition. In 5 vols. demy 8vo. 45s. 


THE FOURTH EARL OF ORFORD. 


THE LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. 


Edited by Peter Cunnincuam, F.S.A. 9 vols. demy 8vo. with 50 Illustra- 
tions on Steel, £5 5s. 


BY DEAN HOOK. 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 


TERBURY, from ST. AUGUSTINE to JUXON. By the Very Rev. 
WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean =r Demy 8vo. The 
os Volumes sold separately as shown :—Vol. I. 15s. ; Vol. II. 15s.; 
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